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Why most people 
buy Sheaffer Lifetimes 


Sheaffer pens and pencils—standards of the world—outsell 
all others in America, for Sheaffer is the source of innova- 
tions that make writin3, pleasant. For example— brilliant 
coloring, }raceful, restful-writin?, Balanced models, stalwart 
repular models, and the unconditional Lifetime® juarantee. 
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by this markable new container for Skrip, successor to ink. It is ~: rata os 
practically non-breakable—non-leakin3—can be carriedin _ 
grip or handbag — always ready. Its value is one dollar, — 
but costs 50c filled with Permanent Skrip (re-fills 3 for 25c). 


‘At better stores everywhere 


°Lifetime® pens are Suaranteed unconditionally for your life. Other Sheaffer 

products are forever guaranteed against defect in materials and workmanship. 

Green and black Lifetime’ pens, $8.75; Ladies’, $7.50 and $8.25. Black and 

- pearl De Luxe, $10.00; Ladies’, $8.50 and $9.50. Pencils, $5.00. Others lower. 
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THREE JOLTS FOR MARS 


HREE VITAL STEPS that go far toward perpetuating 
the peace of the world were taken between noon and 
midnight of July 24. Fifteen years, to a day, after 
Austria’s imperious ultimatum to Serbia and its official rejection 


by the Serbian Government, President Hoover proclaimed the 


Briand-Kellogg peace pact, renouncing war as an instrument of 
national policy; Prime Minister MacDonald, of Great Britain, 
declared his Government’s pur- 
pose to stop work on two 
cruisers and to curtail naval 
construction in other ways; 
and, as if in response to this 
generous gesture from across 
the sea, President Hoover de- 
ereed that the building of three 
United States cruisers, sched- 
uled to begin this fall, should 
be suspended. To the Wash- 
ington News, ‘‘this’is the most 
definite assurance of peace 
that we have had in a dec- 


f 


ade.’’ Nor is this all. A few 
days previously, as Mark oi 
Sullivan reminds us in his 


Washington dispatches, Soviet 
Russia and China were brought 
to the point of saying that 
they would not go to war, 
put would adhere to the peace 
pact; and this moral victory 
was followed by President 
tfoover’s announcement that he 
would endeavor to bring about 
a eut in the Army budget, DSS AAR 
now more than three times \ tye NIN | ; a) 


te have a group of experienced mechanics overhaul the old 
machine from top to bottom, to discover where money is being , 
spent on methods and equipment that have been rendered obso- 
lete and of doubtful worth by the advancement of scientific 
warfare. Some of these may be abandoned. Other expenditures , 
may be spread over a longer period. 

“Tn linking directly the possibility of tax-reduction with the 
possibility of saving money on the Army, the President takes © 
the shortest and surest cut to 
obtaining that public senti- 
ment upon which he must 
count for support. <A strong 
sentiment for tax-reduction 
can be set in motion overnight 
by merely announcing bright 
prospects. A sentiment for 
Army and Navy reduction on 
the basis of the Briand-Kellogg 
treaty alone requires longer to 
erystallize.”’ 


Said the President, in part, 
on July twenty-third: 


“The American people 
should understand that cur- 
rent expenditure on strictly 
military activities of the Army 
and Navy constitutes the 
largest military budget of any 
nation in the world to-day, and 
at a time when there is less 
real danger of extensive dis- 
turbance to peace than at any 
time in more than half a 
century. 

““The hope of tax-reduction 
lies, in large degree, in our 
ability to economize on the 
military and naval expendi- 
ture and still maintain ade- 
quate defense. Our whole 
situation is certainly modified 


what it was in pre-war days. 

in that direction, he declared, 
lay the only hope for a reduc- 
tion in taxes. Recalling, per- 
haps, that the President’s father was a blacksmith, the Wash- 
ington Star remarks: 


“Mr. Hoover’s announcement of his intention to reduce 
Army expenses is a stroke while the iron is hot. It follows 
closely on the heels of the White House announcement of last 
week which analyzed the mounting expenses of government and 
the dimming prospects of tax-reduction. The blame for the 
mounting expenses was laid at the door of the Army and the 
Navy, greater outlays for public works, and the post-office 
deficit. 

“The acute problem lies in where the trimming process, in the 
Army, can begin. Great Army outlays now are largely explained 
by a building program that should be carried through as planned, 
and on the development of aviation. Our standing Army already 
represents the minimum. But the President’s idea is evidently 


THE PRESENT LANDING FIELD 


—Shafer in the Cincinnati Times-Star. 


by the Kellogg pact. 

‘“We hope to save materi- 
ally on naval expenditures by 
international agreement on 
naval arms. In the matter of 
Army outlay, I am in agreement with the Secretary of War to 
set up within the General Staff a commission of leading Army 
officers to reconsider our whole Army program.” 


Within twenty-four hours came the British Prime Minister’s 
announcement in the House of Commons that Great Britain 
would abandon the construction of two cruisers and other ships 
and equipment; that his Government would make an agreement 


with the United States for naval parity and limitation, and that 


he himself would visit this country, probably in October, for 
that very purpose. Said Mr. MacDonald, according to an 
Associated Press dispatch from London: 


‘““By happy coincidence, our assumption of office corresponded 
in time with the arrival in this country of the new American 
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Ambassador, General Dawes, who came to this country charged 
by the President of the United States with a mission to prepare 
the ground for an international agreement for reduction and 
limitation of naval armaments. 

‘Already the whole field of these differences with the United 
States has been surveyed, and the two governments have made 
a fresh start in their solution. 

‘*We have agreed upon the principle of parity. We have agreed 
that without in any way departing from the conditions of parity, 
a measure of elasticity can be allowed so as to meet the require- 
ments of the two nations. 

‘*We have determined that we shall not allow technical points 
to override great public issues involved.” 


In the United States, this is interpreted to mean that the Brit- 
ish Prime Minister and President Hoover have the will to agree 
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THE NEW BATTERY GETTING 
TOGETHER ON ITS SIGNALS 


—Darling in the New York Herald Tribune. 


upon what the latter has sometimes ealled a “‘yard-stick.’’ As 
Mark Sullivan puts it in one of his dispatches to the New York 
Herald Tribune: ‘‘It means that Great Britain and this country 
will come to an agreement upon parity of naval armament, 
accompanied by reduction of armament now existing or planned, 
and by fixt limitation in the future.” 

While the MacDonald announcement was being made in 
London, war was being formally outlawed at a White House 
ceremony, attended by the representatives of forty-two nations, 
at which President Hoover promulgated the Briand-Kellogg 
pact. The effect which this pact will have has already been 
exhaustively argued. Yet, we are reminded by a Herald Tribune 
editorial, ‘‘in the only test which has arisen under its terms— 
the conflict between Russia and China—the existence of this 
treaty was clearly a working influence.” 

Within four hours of the time when Mr. Hoover had read his 
formal speech proclaiming the peace pact, and had learned of 
Mr. MacDonald’s contribution to the world disarmament pro- 
gram, the President issued the following pronouncement: 


**T have read with real satisfaction of the statement which the 
Prime Minister has made in the House of Commons. The 
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American people are greatly complimented by his proposed visit, 
and he will find a universal welcome. 

‘“Mr. MacDonald’s statement marks a new departure in dis- 
cussion of naval disarmament. The Prime Minister introduces 
the principle of parity, which we have now adopted, and its 
consummation means that Great Britain and the United States 
henceforth are not to compete in armament as potential op- 
ponents, but to cooperate as friends in the reduction of it. 

“Mr. MacDonald has indicated the good-will and positive 
intention of the British Government by suspension of construc- 
tion of certain portions of this year’s British naval program. 
It is the desire of the United States to show equal good-will in 
our approach to the problem. 

‘We have three cruisers in this year’s construction program 
which have been undertaken in the government navy yards, 
the detailed drawings for which are now in course of prepara- 
tion. The actual keels would, in the ordinary: course, be laid 
down some time this fall. 

‘“We do not wish, however, to have any misunderstanding of 
our actions, and therefore we shall not lay these keels until there 
has been an opportunity for full consideration of their effect 
upon the final agreement for parity, which we expect to reach.” 


The three cruisers affected, say Washington dispatches, are 
part of the fifteen ships included in the ‘‘eruiser bill” passed by 
the last Congress. Under a provision in the bill, the President 
may suspend work upon them, should he consider it desirable. 
They were to have been built at the New York, Philadelphia, 
and Puget Sound navy yards. Two other cruisers, for which 
contracts were awarded to private ship-building companies, 
will be constructed, since the President does not have the power 
to suspend operations. Construction of the ten other cruisers 
of the fifteen-cruiser program, says a Washington dispatch to the 
New York Times, which are to be laid down in the next two years, 
may be held up by Congress if the negotiations between this 
country and Great Britain progress favorably. ‘‘The line upon 
which the two governments are now proceeding,’’ observes the 
New York World, ‘‘is based upon reciprocal confidence. It is 
the only line upon which two Powers as great as Britain and 
America can put an end to all rivalry in armaments.” 

On the other hand, Representative Fred A. Britten, of Illinois, 
Chairman of the House Naval Affairs Committee, is of the 
opinion that the United States should go on building cruisers, 
and that Great Britain should cease until the two nations reach 
parity. According to Congressman Britten: 


“If President Hoover’s action is taken literally, it will mean 
stoppage of cruisers in 1929 to the disadvantage of the United 
States to the same degree that the United States suffered in 
1922, when we scrapped several hundred million dollars’ worth 
of war-ships and made Britain’s predominance of the seas secure. 

“Tt would be a very simple and very advantageous matter for 
England to scrap two cruisers, which have never existed even on 
paper, in exchange for three American cruisers already under 
construction in government navy yards. 

“The United States in the past three years has made several 
attempts to gain cruiser equality with Great Britain, but in each 
instance we have failed because the United States representatives 
refused to agree to build for our country the type of cruiser best 
adapted to British uses. 

“Tf Ramsay MacDonald really wants equality, let him tell the 
world that Great Britain, from now on, will stop building cruisers; 
and if President Hoover wants equality, the surest way to get it 
is to keep on building cruisers.”’ 


As for President Hoover’s plan to pare down Army expendi- 
tures, the New York Journal of Commerce has this to say: 


““In some respects, economy has already been carried to the 
point where Army efficiency has suffered and waste has been the 
result. On the other hand, the climination of obsolete services 
may lead to economies which do not place a burden upon enlisted 
men and officers. 

“If it is discovered that economies in our defense outlays can 
be effected, so much the better. If the chief result is to call a halt 
to the rate of expansion, the results will not be so apparent to the 
taxpayer, but they will aid the cause of world peace, to which 
President Hoover has announced his desire to contribute by 
deeds as well as words.” 
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“WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THAT?” 


Test your knowledge by the questions below. 


. What recent celebrities dubbed themselves ‘‘a couple of 
tough hombres’’? (p. 41). 

. Is there any prospect of a movie-actors’ strike? (p. 20). 

. Does our education of the Indians do them any perma- 
nent good? (p. 23). 

. What nation owns the longest and fastest passenger-ship 
in the world? (p. 11). 

. Who is said to be China’s man of real power? (p. 16). 

. When and by whom was the endurance-flight record 
raised from 21 seconds to 3 minutes, 39 seconds? 
(p. 48). 

. Who wrote the ‘‘Hymn of Hate’? (p. 21). 

. Was the United States ever represented at the Vatican? 
(p. 24). 

. Who is Japan’s only hobo? (p. 50). 

. Do German university students favor the republic or a 
monarchy? (p. 22). 

What British royal personage wears a soft collar with his 

dinner jacket? (p. 17). 

. Who was the radical leader in American painting? (p. 19). 


CHAINING THE DOGS OF 


HE ENTRENCHED ARMIBES of Russian and Chinese 

at Manchouli may stage a battle before this reaches 

the reader’s eye, bandit bands and ‘‘white” emigrés 
may fly at each other’s throats along the winding Amur; news 
of bloody encounters at places with unpronounceable names on 
the Manchurian frontier may come any day. And yet, when 
all is said and done, editors throughout this country and press 
correspondents all over the world seem convineed that the 
Russo-Chinese erisis is now likely to pass without actual serious 
war. Naturally, the grounds of dispute remain, and outbursts 
of popular feeling may upset the most pacific intentions of 
governments; nevertheless confidence grows that the war-cloud 
in the Far East is breaking rather than darkening. The change 
in the tone of the dispatches from Far Eastern capitals, from 
pessimism to optimism, came strikingly enough on the very eve 
of the formal proclamation of the effectiveness of the Kellogg 
peace pact, and it was indicated by the-peaceful assurances from 
both Russia and China 
after those countries had 
been reminded by Secre- 
tary Stimson of their ad- 
herence to the multilat- 
eral pact renouncing war. 
At the same time came 
the report that repre- 
sentatives of Russia and 
China were actually 
holding conferences, in a 
Manchurian city. 

The fact that Russia 
and China did not im- 
mediately resort to force 
in their differences, de- 
spite the rupture of dip- 
lomatic relations, is at- 
tributable, says Foreign 
Minister Shidehara of 
Japan, to the power of 
the Kellogg treaties. 
And here many of our 
_ papers agree. On the 
very eve of its proclama- 
tion, the treaty emerged 
“from the shadowland 


If you can not answer them, turn to the pages indicated. 


FACE TO FACE 


Each one counts 4. 


13. 


Name the oldest active circus family in America. (p. 52). 
14. 


Can the farmer become rich from what he now throws 
away? (p. 29). 

. Does the confessional have any appeal for Protestant 
preachers? (p. 25). 

. Why has the price of wheat gone up? (p. 12). 

. What is the best way to fight a fire in a lumber-yard? 
(p. 30). . 

. Can science do anything for souls? (p. 25). 

. What is a “‘rosin back’? (p. 54). 

. In what European country is there a Men’s Dress Reform 
Party? Go-k7)). 

. Will strawberries ripen faster in a cellar than in the 
sunshine? (p. 39). 

. How many hands are crusht by printing-presses every 
year? (p. 35). 

. How ean you read character from the eye? (p. 36). 

. Did human evolution come head first, or feet first? 
(p. 36). 

. Is it a Christian duty to ‘‘erucify the old man”? (p. 24). 


WAR IN THE FAR EAST 


of theory” to become, in the words of the New Haven Journal- ' 
Courier, “‘a tangible and forceful influence in world polities.”’ 

But if this crisis does not result in war, it will be, so the Chicago 
Tribune insists, ‘“because of precisely the forces which would be 
brought to bear if there were no Kellogg treaty, and no League 
of Nations, and no League Court—hby the pressure of nations in- — 
terested to compel peace and able to compel it by force of arms.”’ 
And it is suggested by several editors that despite the belligerent 
outbursts from Moscow and from Nanking, neither nation really 
wanted to fight. Neither Russia nor China, it is pointed out, is 
economically or financially ready for war. Why, then, did they 
start the fuss,’’ it might be asked. The Louisville Herald-Post 
suggests that the new Chinese Government wanted to impress 
its people ‘‘ with a sense of their new-found nationalism,’’ while 
Russia was glad to ‘‘find in outside trouble something to take 
the mind of its people off a domestic situation exprest in 
terms of exile for former leaders of the Trotzky pattern, and 
the bread-lines in Mos- 
cow.” And The Courier- 
Journal in the same 
Kentucky city observes: 
“Mediation that would 
recognize the sovereign 
status of both govern- 
ments would tickle their , 
pride.” The Chinese 
of to-day—and the Rus- 
sians, too—Karl H. von 
Wiegand, just back from 
China, writes in the 
New York American, 
know how to profit by 
that ancient Chinese 
maxim of — strategy, 
“the supreme art of 
war is to win without 
fighting.” On which 
point the Baltimore Sun 
thus comments: 


“Through logical and 
peaceful, pressure, Na- 
tionalist China has 
achieved much. She has 
brought the United States 


—Brady in the Brooklyn Eagle. 
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England, Norway, Italy, Belgium, Spain, Denmark, Holland, 
Sweden, France, and Portugal to agree to Chinese tariff auton- 
omy, and now fixes her own import duties. Agreements to ar- 
range for the abandonment of extraterritorial rights have been 
signed by Italy, Belgium, Spain, Portugal, Denmark, and Luxem- 
bourg. These countries are willing to surrender extraterri- 
toriality at the end of this year, provided the United States, 
England, and France, whose treaties do not expire for several 
years, will do likewise. Russia, Germany, Austria, and Hungary 
lost their extraterritorial rights as a result of the war, and have 
made no effort to recover them. Countries created since the 
war, like Poland and Jugoslavia, have been unable to obtain such 
rights. The foreigner still controls the international settlements 
of Shanghai and Peiping, but there is now a Chinese member 
of the governing board for the Shanghai settlement. 

“To consolidate these victories and extend them, China will 
find a practical advantage in avoiding offense to the ‘reasoned 
opinion of mankind,’”’ 


As far as the dispute between China and Russia goes, the 
American press for the most part incline to sympathize with the 
Chinese Government, tho without indorsing the legality of its 
course in Manchuria. But The Nation (New York) makes this 
interesting observation: 


“Japan has a whole 
Army in Manchuria and 
a railroad of her own, 
which was taken from 
China by force and is 
held by force; most of 
the Powers have  ex- 
traterritorial rights; 
Great Britain and 
France have concessions 
and Navies; and even 
the United States has 
troops on the Pekine- 
Tientsin railway line. 
Since Russia has had 
no troops, concessions, 
or extraterritorial rights 
in China, the Chinese 
seizure of a jointly con- 
trolled commercial rail- 
way, which was already 
policed by Chinesetroops, 
is suggestive of the Bib- 
lical phrase about strain- 
ing at a gnat and swal- 
lowing a camel.” 


Courtesy of the South Manchurian Railway Company 


The Communist Daily 
Worker (New York) ar- 
gues hotly that the Chinese move is simply part of a world cap- 
italist campaign against the proletarian government at Moscow: 


“The government of Chiang Kai-shek, that exists as the exe- 
cutioner of the Chinese people at the behest of foreign imperialist 
Powers, continues, to maintain its insolent attitude toward the 
Soviet Union. 

“‘Let no one be so politically stupid as to believe that the ques- 
tion of the Chinese Eastern Railroad is really the issue. That 
is only the excuse of a well-planned imperialist drive against the 
Soviet Power. The seizure of the railroad was determined upon 
by the imperialists as the most advantageous point from which 
to launch the long-prepared war against the Soviet Union. 

“The military strategy involved in the Manchurian attack 
isobvious. The first attack was to be that of White Guard exiles 
and Chinese mercenaries on the Manchurian border. The im- 
perialist military strategists hoped that the outbreak of -war at 
that Siberian outpost would withdraw such numbers of the Red 
Army from other points in the Soviet Union that it would be 
possible for the Fascist Poles, the White Guard Finns, the Baltic 
States, and Roumania to throw their armies over the Western 
borders. It was an old military trick that has been in vogue 
since long before the invention of gunpowder.” 


However the present crisis is resolved, no one, concludes the 
Springfield Republican, can fail to,see that a new China has 
revealed itself. Kuropean business men familiar with the Far 
East are convinced, according to a Paris dispatch to the New 


A GLIMPSE OF THE RAILWAY THAT CAUSED THE ROW 


Chinese Eastern Railway bridge over Sungari River. 


York Times, ‘that the aggressive attitude of the Chinese Goy- 
ernment is due to its desire to be master of its own house.” 
‘‘China, with her awakening national consciousness, views with 
growing annoyance” the grip attained on fertile Manchuria 
‘during the years when she was only a sleeping giant,”’ writes 
John Elliott from Berlin to the New York Herald Tribune. The 
origin of Russian control of the Chinese Eastern Railway which 
was seized by the Chinese the other day offers, he continues, 
‘an outstanding instance of war-grabbing by Huropean Powers 
in helpless China.” 

The theory behind the new Chinese Nationalist policy runs as 
follows, so it seems to the New York World: 


“Foreign holdings in China, such as Russia’s domination of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, constitute a disruptive force which 
destroys all efforts to weld China into a united nation and all 
efforts to give it a stable, democratic government. These foreign 
holdings were admittedly acquired by high-handed imperialism 
on the part of the Western Powers; they are the product of sheer 
force; they are retained by force; and the legal titles to them are 
at least in grave dispute, if not actually worthless. Meantime, 
while China has argued 
the ease for revision of 
existing treaties time and 
again at various inter- 
national conferences, 
the foreign Powers have 
stedfastly refused to 
budge from their posi- 
tion, and have continued 
to act in China as if that 
country were a colonial 
possession instead of 
the sovereign and co- 
equal nation which they 
profess to recognize. 
Finally, since the Powers 
will not budge, and 
since Chinese National- 
ism is now strong enough 


weld a modern nation, 
the time has plainly 
come when China must 
take matters into her 
own hands and eut red 
tape with force. 

“Fortunately, China’s 
bid for power as a sover- 
eign nation need not 
necessarily result in war, 
or in a series of wars, 
if there is any common sense in the world. Nor need the pact 
of Paris serve as an instrument of oppression by being invoked 
to uphold an unjust status quo. The rights which are at issue 
between China and Russia—and potentially between China and 
other Powers—are property rights; for property rights, if the 
world wants peace, it is always possible to find a fair settlement 
and just compensation.” 


The multiplying indications that the Chino-Russian differences 
will be arbitrated lends special interest, so the New York Times 
thinks, ‘“‘to the terms of the treaty which the Chinese assert that 
the Russians violated by Communist propaganda in Manchuria 
and elsewhere in China’’; 


“The Russians insist that the Chinese broke the treaty in an 
even more arbitrary manner by summarily ejecting the Russian 
members of the staff of the Chinese Eastern Railway and seizing 
that line. These conflicting claims suggest that the treaty leaves 
something to be desired in clarity of expression. 

“This is so, and is doubtless due in part to the complicated 
nature of the entire problem. The Chinese Hastern Railway was 
built by the Russians under a treaty agreement signed in 1896. 
In 1920 the Soviet authorities made the gesture of renouncing 
Russia’s claims to the railroad. By 1923, however, it became 
clear to them that the railroad was indispensable in order to 
link Siberia with the port of Vladivostok on the Pacific. They 
then began negotiations to recover control of the road. All that 
the Chinese were willing to concede was a form of joint ownership 


seriously to attempt to - 
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Y“iv 15 EASY To START 
A WAR BUT HARD To STOP 
MT AFTER IT 15 STARTED" 


—— LESSON OF THE LAST WAR 
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THE CHINA-RUSSIA ROW 


Why not settle the difference by Peace Conference now— 


The Russians also negotiated an agreement 


id operation. 
th the Manchurian war-lord, Chang Tso-lin, following closely 


e other document. Under these agreements it was stipulated 
at the future of the Chinese Hastern Railway should be de- 
ded ‘by China and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republies to 
e exclusion of any third party or parties.’ Russia undertook 
settle the question of outstanding obligations of the railway 
mpany. She also agreed to refrain from propagandist activ- 
es. It was furthermore stipulated that China had the right 
redeem the Chinese Hastern Railway, and the provision 
pressly stated that ‘at the time of redemption, the two con- 
acting parties shall determine what the Chinese Kastern Rail- 
uy actually cost, and it shall be redeemed with Chinese capital 
a fair price.’ Operation, in the meantime, was to be shared 
> the two governments, there being a Chinese official for every 
ussian, and vice versa. 
‘*So far China has made no move to redeem the Chinese Kast- 
n, just as she has failed to pay the sums due on the Shantung 
ailway, and is in default, not only on the bonds of other Chinese 
ilways built by foreign capital, but on railway supplies furnished 
some of the railways by American and other manufacturers. 
4t if she chooses to honor the treaty at the same time that she 
eks to perpetuate control of the 
ilway as the result of forcible 
igure, she may presumably do so, 
5vided she can agree with Russia 
to a ‘fair price,’ and provided she 
willing and able to pay for the 
demption of the line. 
‘Tf, on the other hand, she de- 
des to scrap the treaty, another 
li be added to the list of engage- 
eats, entered into voluntarily 
th foreign Powers, which China 
s decided to modify or abrogate 
cause it suits her convenience. 
et even the most enthusiastic 
the supporters of China’s cam- 
ign to end the so-called ‘unequal’ 
oaties has yet pretended that this 
reement, signed [with Russia at 
‘ime when the relations with that 
untry were peculiarly intimate 
.d friendly, was obtained under 
iress.”” 


While the present war-clouds 
ay blow over, the New York 
orld ean not help reflecting that 
Manchuria is one of the two or 
ree chief spots on this planet 
nere great wars originate; Man- 
uria is to the Far Fast what the 
ilkans are to Europe.”’ Manchuria, the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
at reminds us, spreads over 380,000 square miles, ‘‘a territory 
most equal to the whole of the United States from the Missis- 
spi to the Atlantic and from the Ohio River and Mason’s and 
ixon’s line northward to Canada.” It is a rich land, the 


ARE THEY STRONG ENOUGH? 


—Enright in the New York World. 
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—Instead of later? 


Atlanta Journal recalls, whose mineral wealth alone would make it 
a land of promise. There are iron and coal and hopes of gold. 
Timber is bountiful, with six billion trees in the Manchurian 
forests, about one-third as much as in the whole United States. 
Wild game abounds, and thousands of fertile acres await the 
coming of the farmer. 

And into this land the Chinese, so the Chicago 7’ribune is one 
of many to tell us, ‘‘are pouring rapidly and fixing its destinies 
beyond the reach of imperial designs and international con- 
spiracies.”? Thus behind the Russo-Chinese erisis the Portland 
Oregonian sees ‘‘not only the fully awakened national spirit of 
China, but the northward migration of the Chinese people”’: 


“‘For several years the Russians have seen Chinese migrating 
from central China to Manchuria at the rate of a million a year. 
They fear that this flood may overflow the vast, rich, sparsely 
populated territory of Siberia. Flood, famine, and pestilence 
have slain millions in one after another of the central Prov- 
inces, and the survivors flee to new lands. Russia uses outer 
Mongolia as a barrier, and seeks to hold the gateway from 

Manchuria.” 


Japan’s position in Manchuria is 
also diseust by the New York World: 


“Manchuria means three things 
to Japan—a source of raw materials, 
a market for finished goods, and a 
front line of defense against military 
aggressionfrom the continent of Asia. 
There was a day when Japanese 
statesmen thought that Manchuria 
might also mean relief for Japan 
from the pressure of overpopulation. 
That day is gone. There are only 
about 190,000 Japanese in Man- 
churia to-day after years of efforts 
to encourage emigration. There are, 
on the other hand, some 25,000,000 
Chinese. In the long run there can 
be no doubt which nation will domi- 
nate in Manchuria. 

‘‘Japan’s position is complicated 
by the fact that she holds two con- 
cessions in Manchuria of great value. 
One is her control (on a ninety-nine- 
year lease) of several hundred square 
miles of territory around the only im- 
portant port in Manchuria, Dairen, 
which Japan took over‘from Russia 
as the fruits of victory in the war 
of 1904-5. The other is the South 
Manchuria Railway, acquired from 
Russia as a prize of war, and also held by Japan (as a result 
of the famous Twenty-One Demands) on a lease for ninety- 
nine years. 

“At bottom the problem has been whether to expand or retract 
the imperialism of earlier years in a province in which Japanese 
nationals are outnumbered by Chinese more than 125 to 1.” 


W-TENRIGH 
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PART OF A TENT COLONY OF COTTON-MILL STRIKERS AT GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


UNION LABOR’S DRIVE IN THE SOUTH 


6 O TEACH US AGAIN!” resentfully exclaims the 

Columbia Record of South Carolina over the news that 

a Committee of One Thousand to ‘‘ Americanize condi- 
tions in the textile industry” in the South is being organized to 
back up the campaign of the American Federation of Labor 
to unionize 300,000 textile workers in 100 of the biggest mills in 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, and Ala- 
bama. ‘First and last the ‘superiority complex’ is bad,’’ de- 
clares The Record, and the Asheville Citizen of North Carolina 
considers the launching of the movement ‘‘very unpromising,”’ 
since it is ‘‘from the North, to bring pressure on the South; and 
the whole record of Southern history is one of resistance to ex- 
ternal pressure from the North.’ The Southern Textile Bulletin, 
a manufacturers’ journal, quotes Senator Cole L. Blease’s as- 
sertion that there ‘‘is no place in South Carolina for the Northern 
organizers,’”’ bitterly attacks President Thomas I. MeMahon 
of the United Textile Workers, ‘‘and his gang of parasites,” 
and insists that ‘“‘South Carolinians, from Governor to plow-boy 
or doffer in the mill, have pride and believe that South Carolinians 
are capable of handling the affairs in South Carolina.” 

On the other hand, ‘‘the American Federation of Labor is not 
going to turn back, even tho the governors of the Southern States, 
the chambers of commerce and the churches close their eyes to 
the situation. The A. F. of L. has planted its flag there, and 
there it is going to stay, no matter what the price that we must 
pay may be and no matter who pays it,” according to President 
Green’s official representative at the organization meeting of the 
National Committee of One Thousand. The conference which 
launched the drive to back the Federation campaign, press re- 
ports point out, was held on the estate of Mrs. Daniel O’Day, 
who is vice-chairman of the New York State Democratic Com- 
mittee, but is also a native of Savannah, Georgia, and who ac- 
cepted temporary chairmanship of the Committee, “to be com- 
posed of representatives of labor, civic, and church organizations, 
as well as prominent individuals.” 

Thus the spreading lines of an industrial conflict compel press 
discussion already overheated by a series of strikes in the South- 
ern textile mills, by ‘‘kidnaping” of labor organizers, by valling 
out the National Guard, by various degrees of violence, and by 
strike-relief activities. Fifteen jailed laborites are being brought 
to trial for the killing of the chief of police at Gastonia, North 
Carolina, where the National Textile Union, a Communist organ- 
ization, has field headquarters. Incidentally the fight between 
this Communist union and the United Textile Workers’ Union 


of the A. F. of L. to organize Southern labor is a bitter one. 
Many Southern papers have anathematized the whole range of 
labor agitation as an invasion of the Communists. At the recent 
Governors’ conference in Connecticut, Governor Richards of 
South Carolina declared to interviewers, ‘‘we people in South 
Carolina do not want any Communists in our midst,’’ while 
expressing agreement with Governor Gardner of North Carolina, 
who is quoted as saying he would ‘‘neither hinder nor help the 
American Federation of Labor in its attempt to unionize the 
Southern textile workers.’’ The Charlotte Observer is one of the 
papers which now remarks that ‘‘if Southern labor is to be organ= 
ized, it is to be infinitely preferred that this organization should 
be accomplished by the acknowledgedly long-time enemy of 
Communism, which is the American Federation of Labor, 
the particular object of hatred by the Communist organization.” 
The Observer concludes: 


“There is room for improvement at some mills, but if the 
conditions complained of should be brought up to the standard 
of the majority of Southern textile plants, the organizers would 
find their occupation gone.” 


Most of the twenty or more textile strikes since March and 
April in the Southern States appear to have been settled by 
compromise or lost by employees. At Ware Shoals, South 
Carolina, the labor organizers were ‘‘escorted out of town” by 
a deputy sheriff and his constables, and one of them, Mr. George 
L. Googe, a vice-president of the Georgia Federation of Labor, 
reported 250 families without food, ‘‘a situation bound to be 
repeated in other counties unless we can arouse public interest 
and obtain a reasonable adjustment. At least 100 of the biggest 
mills are ready for organization. All that we need is relief for 
the workers when they strike. If we could only feed them they 
would stick.” The A. F. of L. will conduct mass meetings in 
various parts of the country to arouse interest and raise funds te 
support organization work. President Green, in The American 
Federationist, considers it ‘“‘amost convincing demonstration of 
the virility of trade unions to see the workers in this newest 
industrial section turn with faith and vonfidence to the labor 
movement.” Edward F. McGrady, legislative representative of 
the Federation, sets a keynote of campaigning by such state- 
ments as these: 


““Hundreds of thousands of textile workers in the Southern 
States are living under conditions akin to feudalism—a blot upon 
American civilization. The average wage in the mills is not 
above $12, while scores of thousands of workers do not earn 
more than $8.60 a week. The ‘stretch-out system’ and long 
hours make working conditions impossible, while the dependence 
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f the workers upon the companies for housing and the right to 
ork have reduced them to the level of peons. The ministers 
f the Church have become bootlickers of privilege. There is 
tter disregard for the law by those elected and appointed to 
phold the law. Civil liberty is dead in the South, and if it is to 
e awakened, if the conscience of the South is to be awakened, 
is up to us to do it.” 


The leading objectives of the campaign, according to President 
AeMahon, of the United Textile 
Vorkers, are: abolition of night 
rork for women; increase and 
tabilization of wages; limitation 
f working hours to 48 in the 
reek, and negotiation of collec- 
iveagreements. Campaign head- 
uarters have been opened at 
‘harlotte, North Carolina, and an 
educational center” for workers 
as been established at Eliza- 
ethton, where two important 
trikes were settled more or less 
atisfactorily. 

Turning to papers in other 
extile centers we find the Phila- 
lelphia Record approving the ‘‘ Na- 
ional Drive Against Southern 
"extile ‘Peonage,’’’ the Providence 
Vews indorsing the Committee’s 
ampaign ‘To End Industrial 
lavery,’’ and The American Wool 
ind Cotton Reporter, an important 
rade journal published in Boston, 
varning that ‘if the Southern milis 
ver lose their labor advantage, 
hey have lost their greatest asset.” 

Opposition to trade-unionism 
as been strongly intrenched and 
utspoken by employers, politi- 
ians, leading citizens and the 
wess in general throughout the 
southern textile States during 
heir rapid industrial progress. 
Vhile it is time for the textile 
eanufacturers to see more than 
me side of the issues raised by the Federation, in the opinicn 
* the Charleston News and Courier, that journal reminds 
is at length of the differences of labor conditions South and 
North, especially the surplus of poorly conditioned farm 
aborers craving better mill jobs: 
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“The wages of a farm laborer in this part of the South are less 
han, half those of the laborer in the mill, and the mill provides 
‘mployment for the women of the family which the farm can not 
fer. The comforts, luxuries, and pleasures in the cottage of the 
sill village are incomparably greater than those of the poorer 
armers. These are facts, and they are not touched by discussion 
£ mill conditions. 

“To The News and Courier it seems that the task of lifting the 
vages and living conditions of 175,000 laborers surrounded by 
iundreds of thousands of other persons whose wages and stand- 
rds are much lower must be a slow process, even with the as- 
istance of the American Federation of Labor. Heaven knows 
ve wish it were otherwise. Fortunately, cotton manufacturing 
n the South grew up as a white man’s industry, it is racially 
egregated and established, but for that its plight would be 
vorse. Yet the mill workers are still in competition with the 
egro laborers; the negroes are still expelling white farmers from 
i lands. That is the crux of the matter. 

“Of all the victims of American fiscal policies, the Southern 
armers suffer most, and the greater number of these farmers are 
he Southern black people. 

“The North having emancipated the negroes from ‘human 
lavery,’ instantly reduced them to tariff serfdom. There they 
re to-day, dragging down the poor whites with them.” 


a crew of 950. She is an oil-burner, and is driven by powerful steam turbines. 
equipped with sturdy motors, accommodate 145 persons each. A mail-plane is carried on the upper deck, 
and launched by a comprest-air catapult. 


GERMANY’S NEW “QUEEN OF THE SEAS” 


HE ACTIVE BEGINNING of a ‘‘speed war’ among 
the North Atlantic steamship companies is seen by the 
New York Telegram in the record-breaking voyage of 
the North German Lloyd liner Bremen. This new queen of the 
seas, with new engines, untested on a long ocean run, sliced eight 
hours and fifty-two minutes from the Mauretania’s twenty-two- 


“ANOTHER PROOF THAT GERMANY HAS ‘COME BACK’” 


The liner Bremen, of the North German Lloyd, as she came up New York Bay, surrounded by sea-going 
tugs, that look, from the air, like so many water-bugs on a mill-pond. The Bremen is the fastest passenger 
vessel in the world, is 938 feet long, 98 feet in breadth, has accommodations for 2,200 passengers, and carries 


Her twenty-four life-boats, 


year-old transatlantic record. To the New York YVimes, ‘‘the 
Bremen, a torch-bearer of progress, is another proof that Ger- 
many has ‘come back.’”’ It was only eleven years ago, we are 
reminded, that Germany was beaten in the greatest war of all 
time. As a result of that war, recalls the New Haven Register, 
the North German Lloyd lost its entire passenger-carrying fleet; 
‘“‘to-day it is the proud possessor of the longest, fastest, and finest 
passenger liner in the world.” The vessel’s arrival in the United 
States, after a voyage of 4 days, 17 hours, and 42 minutes, de- 
clares the Albany News, “‘is an event of international impor- 
tance,”’ and the Bremen’s cordial reception in New York harbor, 
we are assured, ‘“‘is evidence of a return of good feeling between 
Germany and the United States.”” In the opinion of the Boston 
Herald: 


“The Bremen has done far more than clip nine hours from the 
record held by the Mauretania. Important as the voyage is as a 
maritime performance, it is much more significant as-a sign of the 
progress which Germany has made since the war. The ship may 
be regarded as a symbol that Germany is rapidly becoming the 
old Germany—thrifty, aspiring, substantial, industrious. 

“™Mhe coming of the Bremen is the strongest reminder to date 
of the comeback of Germany. The years immediately following 
the war were a critical period of political strife, food shortage, 
general unemployment, cessation of industry, and depreciation 
of Gurrency. But the Germans, with new leaders and a new 
government, girded themselves for their colossal task. To-day 
they are winning great victories of peace. For five years the 


republic has grown in strength. Her scientists have lost none of 
their industrial ingenuity, nor have her people lost any of their 
willingness to work. 

‘Germany is back in the harness, and she means to plow a 
wide furrow.” 

It is reported that the Bremen cost her builders between 
$15,000,000 and $20,000,000. Everything on the ship, particularly 
the funnels and superstructure, has been streamlined to cut down 
head resistance. According to a New York World writer, she is 
the fourth largest ship afloat. For one period of twenty-four 
hours on her record-breaking voyage, we are told, the Bremen 
averaged 29.6 knots, or, as The Times explains, a little better 
than 34 land miles an hour. Her average speed in land miles 
for the crossing— 3,163 miles—was more than 32 miles an hour. 
And, observes the Troy 
Record, ‘‘the achieve- 
ment of the 
indicates that a regular 
sehedule will be main- 
tained at about the same 
speed.” In fact, de- 
clares the New York 
Herald Tribune: ‘‘Ship- 
ping men have decided 
that it is speed which will 
pay and which they 
must have. The public 
which insisted upon size 
fifteen years ago is now 
demanding speed.” 

But it is Germany’s 
“eomeback” that cre- 
ates the most discussion. 
As the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord recalls: 


Bremen 


“Immediately fotlow- 
ing the war, Germany’s 
entire merchant-marine, 
with the exception of 
vessels under 1,600 tons, 
and even some of these, 
was takenfrom her. What 
this meant may be judged 
by the size of that fleet in 
1914. It was the second 
largest in the world, total- 
ing more than 5,000,000 
tons. In 1920 that had 
shrunk to 419,000 tons. 

“Dismayed, but not beaten, Germany turned to building ships 
of the latest design. Lloyd’s report for last year showed that 
she was in fourth position. France had been passed, and by now 
it is not unlikely that Germany has overtaken Japan and is in 
third place, with more than 4,000,000 tons to her eredit. And she 
enjoys the advantage that these are all new ships. 

‘The triumph of the Bremen is more than the triumph of an 
individual vessel. It is the triumph of national determination 
and industry.” 
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Continuing its remarks about a ‘‘speed war”’ on the Atlantic, 
the New York Telegram reminds us that— 


‘*Germany, wiped from the sea by the World War, is using the 
Bremen to make her first bid for the high-class patronage which 
she disputed with England in the North Atlantic lanes before the 
war. But her speed has already served as a challenge, not only 
to England, but to France, Italy, and other nations. The Cunard 
Line is said to be awaiting only a report on the Bremen’s per- 
formance to sign a contract for an even faster vessel. 

‘“The French owners of the Ile de France are preparing to build 
a ship to equal or surpass all others in speed and beauty. Italy 
has ordered the Conte Azuzzio as her entry in the speed war. 
And the United States Lines, stimulated by the new 75 per cent. 
governmental aid arrangement, is planning two great ships which 
the line hopes will outstrip all other vessels.” 


HE HAS THE ADVANTAGE OF NOT BEING ALLOWED 
TO SPEND HIS MONEY ON A VAST ARMY AND NAVY 


— McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 
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HIGHER WHEAT AND BETTER BUSINESS 


WO-DOLLAR WHEAT IS PREDICTED by some of 

the most optimistic grain men of Wichita, Kansas City, 

and Chieago. With the Kansas crop, for example, 
estimated at 140,000,000 bushels, this means that the crop will 
be worth $280,000,000, compared with a prospect of $127,500,000 
on May 31. These figures of the Wichita Beacon illustrate, 
more graphically than mere words, the increase in the value of 
the wheat crop that has taken place in the last two months, as a 
result of hot winds and drought in the wheat States along the 
northern border, together with similar conditions in Canada, 
particularly in the wheat Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta. 
less than half its 1928 
yield of 508,000,000 
bushels, while the Amer- 
ican crop is expected to 
be about 
bushels 
year’s. Meanwhile, with 
this shortage in [the 
American and Canadian 
crops, with unfavorable 
conditions reported from 


and with the fact that 
there is an average in- 
crease in world consump- 
tion of some 70,000,000 
bushels 
nually, the outlook, says 
‘a July 21 dispatch from 
Chicago, is that the 
world’s crop, 
higher yields in some 
quarters, may be about 
325,000,000 bushels less 
than last year’s. If 
allowance be made for 
a@ carryover greater by 


1928, the world’s supply 


200,000,000 bushels less 
than last year. 

Now, less wheat naturally means higher prices. Already, say 
financial writers, the American farmer, at present prices for 
wheat, cotton, corn, oats, and rye, is more than $1,350,000,000 
richer as a result of recent price increases. Furthermore, points 
out a New York Times writer: 


“This enhancement of the position of a fundamental industry 
has intensified the atmosphere of prosperity over commerce, 
industry, and finance. 
current rise in stock-market prices made in the face of record 
brokers’ loans and high call money. It holds out promise for a 
great advance in the buying power of the country, with resultant 
better markets for manufactured goods. It will also act directly 
and favorably on the railways, since many of these will receive 
more grain traffic as a result of the desire of producers to sell 
their output at the high prices. 

‘““This increase in prosperity in agriculture is accompanied by 
favorable aspects in some other industries. 
is making an unusually good showing at this time. Motor-car 
production was up in the first half of this year, altho retail sales 


wheat-growing districts, — 


despite ; 
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The steel industry 


The Dominion, in fact, is expected to harvest — 


100,000,000 — 
short of last — 


Australia and Argentina — 
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are lagging, and there was a decrease in production in June. 


Prosperity resulting from high crop prices would materially aid 
automotive sales. 


“According to the trade reviews, the advance in wheat prices 
has already aided different branches of business. Textile markets 
are reported as making more vigorous preparations for fall trade. 
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HARVESTING “TWO-DOLLAR WHEAT” IN 


“The influences behind the advance in agricultural prices 
uve been largely those of nature, altho the relief planned by 
ie Federal Farm Board in itself would have provided a moral 
ree sufficient to lift prices above the low levels of the year. 
amage to the wheat crop in Canada has been the chief factor 
the rise in prices for that grain. There has been some damage 
| United States wheat in the Northwest, but this has been slight 
y comparison with the extent of the damage in Canada. Thus 
ie farmer in the United States has benefited through the diffi- 
ties of his Canadian neighbor.” 


While the American farmer continues to harvest a bumper 
op of dollars, the shortage in the Canadian wheat yield hecomes 
serious matter, not only in the British Isles, where flour and 
‘ead prices have risen, but in Canada. Nor does the American 
isiness man escape entirely the blighting effect of drought 
id black rust on the wheat crop. As J. D. Tompkins explains 
the New York Herald Tribune: 


“Canada is America’s best customer in the purchase of the 
tter’s exports of manufactured goods, and money from Can- 
ia’s wheat crop is of vital importance to that country in finane- 
¢ trade. The effect of a crop failure in Canada is far more 
rious than would be the case in the 
nited States, with its vast diversifi- 
tion of industry. Injury to the 
vying power of the Canadian farmer 
reflected in every line of business. 
. the case of a short crop, even at 
eh prices, the earning power of the 
roads and elevator companies is 
riouslyimpaired. The strain on credit 
intensified through the necessity of 
aks extending loans to agriculture and 
isinesses dependent on agriculture. 
“At the same time, it is evident 
at farmers will receive a fair return 
r whatever wheat there is available 
Canada and the United States this 
ll. This is irrespective of whether 
cessions occur through bumper crops 
ter in some other parts of the world. 
must be remembered that one of the 
eat developments in wheat mer- 
andising in the last few years has 
en the greatly extended market 
erations of farmers and of farm co- 
erative organizations. 

“The Canadian Wheat Pool, for ex- 
nple, is a big market factor because of 
3 wide-spread operations in futures. 
he puul, which controls more than 
lf of the Canadian crop—a crop 
hich is normally a much larger factor 
making the world wheat prices than 
at of the United States, because of 


“BOYS, KEEP RIGHT ON WITH THE 
INQUEST!” 
—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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SASKATCHEWAN, WHERE THE YIELD IS HALF THAT OF LAST YEAR 


its greater exportable surplus—has undoubtedly been hedging 
extensively since wheat prices began to rise, thus insuring for its 
members a profitable return for the wheat available at harvest. 

““ American cooperatives have also been hedging on a big scale, 
according to day-to-day reports. It seems evident that a very 
large part of both the American and Canadian crops have already 
been hedged on the basis of the higher prices. This is an assur- 
ance to farm implement, automobile, and machinery manu- 
facturers, mail-order houses, chain and country stores, as well as 
banks, that areas where grain crops afford good yields will be 
prosperous through the autumn and winter. 

“In any event, American grain growers, with their protected 
domestic market, which is the largest of any country in the world, 
have nothing to fear. It looks as if farm relief has arrived 
without—or at least in advance of—the move by Congress to 
make the farmer prosperous.” 


The change in the wheat situation has come about since May. 
At that time wheat, which is said to cost an average of $1.05 to 
produce, was selling at less than 95 cents a bushel—the lowest 
figure in fifteen years, according to The Bache Review, of New 
York City. Hard times for the farmer, and a drastic reduction 
of his purchasing power, with a consequent setback in business, 
were freely predicted. Then came the 
reports of unfavorable weather and a 
resulting shortage, particularly in the 
Canadian wheat crop. Since then the 
price has advanced 47 cents a bushel, 
we are told, and is going higher day 
by day. The higher price is expected 
to more than make up for the reduced 
yield in the United States, so that, as 
the Baltimore Sun puts it, ‘‘the pur- 
chasing power of the farmer will be 
enormously increased, and will be felt 
in every artery of trade and indus- 
Zi try.” Also, observes the Chicago 
Evening Post, ‘‘with live stock, hog, 
wheat, corn, cotton, and other farm 
prices at their present level, and still 
rising, the necessity for farm relief has 
been deferred.’”? On the other hand, 
points out the Asheville Times: 


Hoover ff 


“The old basic problems of han- 
dling surplus production, orderly mar- 
keting, adjusting acreage to probable 
demand—all these questions remain. 
The Farm Board will never have to 
close its doors for lack of problems 
which will tax all the economic and 
financial wisdom of its members.” 
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WHY SHOULD FRANCE WORRY SO MUCH ABOUT 
WHERE THE DEBT MONEY IS COMING FROM? 


—Darling in the New York Herald Tribune. 


“LAFAYETTE, WE ARE HERE!!” 
—Duffy in the Baltimore Sun. : 


PAY DAY IN FRANCE | 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


FASHIONS say knees are going out. They’re away out now.— 


Dallas News. 


GRADUALLY the feminine gender is changing to the nuder 
gender.—Chicago Daily News. 


Harvarp has lost two alligators. They should be easily identi- 
fied by their pronunciation.— Philadelphia Inquirer. 


BankeERs would need relief, too, if every passing tourist climbed 
the fence to get a sample of their commodity.—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


Tue Highteenth Amendment shouldn’t get discouraged yet. 
Think how long the Fourteenth and Fifteenth have been trying. 
—San Diego Union. 


Tuer war to the death on the Detroit rum-runners has proved 
so effective that they have been obliged to change their schedule. 
—Ohio State Journal. 


‘““Goup Discovered in the Philippines.’”’ — Head-line. Thus 
vanishes the Filipinos’ last hope of becoming capable of self- 
government.—Arizona Producer. 


WueEn and if the meek ever do inherit the earth they will not 
note any great difference because the unmeek will continue to 
boss them around.—Louwisville Times. 


AnorHER thing that Russia and China should. thoroughly 
understand is that if they have a war the United States is not 
going to pay for it.—IJndianapolis News. 


One reason it is difficult for the average family to make perma- 
nent and satisfactory economic adjustments is the increasing 
necessity of some of our more expensive luxuries.—Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


Tue United States Government has ordered a fourteen-months’ 
old baby deported. We understand the infant seemed unwilling 
to take oath that it would take up arms in defense of the country. 

Detroit News. 


Locat drug-store is set afire by a cigaret lighter. Incredible!— 
Washington Post. r 


THAT dry British embassy in Washington is like unto a desert 
in an oasis.—Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch. 


A FORTUNE awaits the genius who can succeed in crossing the 
homing pigeon with the umbrella.—Louwisville Times. 


| 

We are considering having nothing to do with the Chinese- 
Russian dispatches until they number the players. -— Detroit 
News. 


Some of the flying squadron might investigate the habits of 
Mr. Lloyd George, who sees the sun of peace rising in the west. 
—Indianapolis Star. 


Lirrie did our grandparents think the day would ever come 
when young people wouldn’t live at home until they wea 
married.—Louisville Times. 


PRINCESS lnGRID of Sweden smoked a cigaret while waiting for 
the train. Evidently the official indorsers’ association must i” 
overlooked her.—Minneapolis Star. 


Improper arm signals are blamed for 20 per cent. of secidell 
on California highways. This is an allusion only to the arm “ 
shows on the outside.—Portland Oregonian. 


TuHE roar of Niagara was broadeast recently. This was a erelll 
boon to many Scotch newlyweds who looked at post-card pic- 
tures of the falls and listened.— Building Arts (Cleveland). ; 


A CLEVELAND man has left thousands as a permanent endow- 
ment for birth control, but if his bequest is a complete success 
there may be eventually no one to administer it.— Portland 
Oregonian. iy 


THE President is taking steps to put the post-office on a self- 
supporting basis. We have a gloomy foreboding that they 
going to subtract some more stickum from the stamps. —Th 
New Yorker. 


j 


FOREIGN 


history of the French Republic, Premier Poincaré won 

his fight for the ratification of the American and British 
debt agreements without reservations. But altho some Paris 
correspondents say his victory has caused a feeling of relief 
throughout the country, not a few French editors feel that the 
' figures of the crucial vote—300 in favor of ratification and 292 
| against it—records the ‘‘financial enslavement” of three gen- 
erations of French by the slim margin of 8 votes. The text of 
' the bill, which the Government 
( of Premier Raymond Poincaré 
Jhad made a question of con- 
{ fidence, read: 


“The President of the Re- 
| public is authorized to ratify 
tthe agreement concluded at 
}\\ Washington on July 29, 1926, 
Wibetween the Government of 
(the United States of America 
Yaand the Government of the 
i French Republic for the con- 
ssolidation and repayment in 
: er one annuities of the debts 
‘contracted by France with the 
United States of America.”’ 


A ONE OF THE GREATEST DEBATES in the 


4 


——— ar 


The measure must now go 
| before the French Senate, note 
‘ithe dispatches, which point out 
that the majority of the Gov- 
Hernment has generally been 
Yimuch stronger in that body, 
iso it appears certain the agree- 
xent will take effect. Mean- 
rwhile, French ratification of 
the debt accord, we are told, 
puts the issue up to the United 
NStates Congress when it con- 
mvenes in the regular session 
hin December. According to 
Washington press dispatches, 
jopposition to ratification of the 
aecord, known as the Mellon-Berenger agreement, is certain 
wwhen the question is put before the United States Senate, but 
ywe arg advised there is a general belief that the Administration 
»wvill command sufficient votes to force ratification. As the settle- 
iment is not a treaty, but merely an agreement between France 
aad the United States, it is also noted, it will be necessary for 
ithe House to give its approval as well as the Senate. A Washing- 
on dispatch to the New York Herald Tribune relates that the 
agreement spreads the payments over a period of sixty-two 
iyears, or, as agreed upon originally, until 1987, and we read: 
. “Officials here would not say whether the delay in the ratifi- 
“Weation for about three years would mean rewriting the dates in 
i the executed agreement, in which event the final payment would 
oe in 1990, or whether the French would attempt to catch up 
‘by paying the back payments. These payments amount to 
830,000,000 for 1926 and 1927 and $32,500,000 for 1928 and 
ae principal of the debt as stated is $4,025,000,000. It 
will bear no interest for the first five years, but interest since 
; the debt was contracted has been included to make the total. 
) }interest will run at 1 per cent. for ten years, when it will be 
Jinereased to 2 per cent. for the succeeding ten years. The rate 
"Vor the period from 1950 to 1958 will be 274 per cent., and for 


Uncite Sam: ‘ Why, 


i es al a a = 


BIG-HEARTED UNCLE SAM 


I’m making a rich woman out of you! 
Doesn’t the French proverb say: ‘Who pays his debts, enriches 
himself?’’’ 


COMMENT 


“ENSLAVING” THREE GENERATIONS OF FRENCH 


seven years after 1958 the rate will be 3 per cent. From 1965 
to the end of the agreement the rate will be 31% per cent. 

‘Bonds in the amount of the fixt annual payments are pro- 
vided for, but the agreement specified that the American Goy- 
ernment may require France at any time to exchange those 
bonds for bonds of smaller denominations that may be sold to 
the publie.”’ 


France has agreed to pay because she had no alternative, say 
some correspondents, and among them is Arno Dosch Fleurot, 
who writes from Paris to the New York World that out of 
300 men who voted for ratifi- 
cation, a very small percentage 
consider that France really 
owes America or England 
anything, and this informant 
adds: 


“The argument is that 
‘France borrowed money from 
America and England to spend 
in those two countries for ma- 
terials needed to push the war 
to victory. 

“France paid an average of 
46 to 50 per cent. above nor- 
mal prices for every cent spent. 
The Treasuries of England and 
the United States swept all 
this excess profit right back 
into their coffers, as well as 
excess profits on cash pur- 
chases. France, as represented 
by the Deputies, therefore re- 
sents the oft-repeated state- 
ment by the American Trea- 
sury Department that half of 
the debt to the United States 
was canceled. 

“France holds that the debt 
was wiped out because the 
Treasury collected it from 
American manufacturers at the 
time. Instead of being given 
any alms, the French Depu- 
ties consider that France is 
‘paying through the nose.’ 

“Tt is further clear from the narrow margin by which ratifi- 
cation was passed that if it had not been for the Young Plan 
providing for most of the reparations payments going ultimately 
to the American Treasury in liquidation of war debts owed the 
United States, France would never have ratified the Mellon- 
Berenger agreement. 

“As itis, this country’s legislators are going to take great pains 
to make it perfectly clear that France will continue making her 
war-debt payments only as long as Germany provides the money 
with which to do so.” 


—Le Petit Provencal (Marseilles). 


The Paris Journal considers the extremely slight majority 
obtained by the Poincaré Government for the ratification of the 
Mellon-Berenger agreement as evidence to the world that the 
vote was given with ‘“‘the most grave and most profound re- 
serves,’ and it cally attention to the fact that the ratification 
of the Caillaux-Churchill agreement for the payment to Great 
Britain over a period of sixty-two years of $653,127,900 was 
voted favorably by ‘‘raising the hands.’”’ What the Poincaré 
victory means to Léon Daudet of the Paris Action Frangaise 
may be gathered from his loud lament that it ‘throws three 
generations of French people, us, our sons, and our grand- 
sons, into slavery to the United States, with all the surrender 
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renunciation, and risk that such servitude implies, the first of 
which is the breaking off of a friendship useful to the balance 
of the world,’ This high-spirited editor, who for months has 
been ‘‘somewhere out of France,” goes on to quote Louis Marin, 
who speaks in The Nation (Paris) of— 

“The frightful iniquity that will leave an ineffaceable stain 
on history and upon those who understood neither justice nor 


the brotherhood of combatants for the same ideal, nor the 
value of the blood that was spilt and the agonies endured.” 


A conservative newspaper and powerful opponent of ratifi- 
cation, the Paris Journal des Débats, declares that ‘‘had the 
Chamber been left free, it would not have ratified,’ but ‘“‘Gov- 
ernment pressure and pressure from outside influences merely 
succeeded in obtaining the painful majority of 8 votes.” On 
the other hand, the Echo de Paris declares that the ratification 
reflects honor upon the Republican majority in the Chamber 


FRANCE IN IRONS 


“The two heroes who have bound France hand and foot for sixty-two years.” 


CHINA JILTING RUSSIA FOR ENGLAND 


HE MAN HIGHER UP in the Chinese-Russian clash 

is Johp Bull himself, according to some German editors, 

who assure us that China has made up her mind that 
her best partner in Asia is England. At first, they maintain, it 
seemed the wisest thing for China to tie up with Soviet Russia 4 
in order to protect herself against the imperialistic designs of 
the Great Powers. But now China is said to be convinced that 
what she needs is a finance builder and not a Bolshevik instructor 
adept in the making of revolutions. Always jealous of what they 
call ‘‘England’s brilliant diplomacy,” certain German editors — 
view the present situation as proof of British dexterity in out- 
witting Soviet Russian aspirations in Asia. The present Chinese- 
Russian clash is only a new link in a long chain of events, remarks 
the Socialist Democratie Berlin Vorwaeris, which declares that 
the world-revolution project and the Far Kast expansion program 
of Soviet Russia may be traced closely to 
the progress of events. This newspaper 
continues: 


“Tt is true enough that the ‘new’ China, 
with Moscow’s help, was firm in the belief 
that it could fight off the imperialistic great 
Powers and the militarists secretly in their 
pay. But now unified China refuses to be 
the arena first for the battle of Russia with 
Japan and again for the world revolution of 
the Komintern. 

“From Moscow a year or two ago was — 
engineered the Canton revolt. This was 
meant to be the first phase of a Com- 
munistie seizure of power. It led to the 
first rupture between the China that is- 
revolutionary in the ordinary sense and the 
China that is the child of the Soviet Union. 

“But ever since that upheaval, the Nan- 
king Government, eager to arrive at an 
understanding with the capitalistic great — 
Powers, has tried to get rid of its distaste- 
ful Soviet allies. Ordinary revolutionary — 
China needs no more instruction from — 
Bolshevik tutors. What China looks for 
eagerly is a teacher of high finance, like — 
the American envoys to their capital. Just 
as in Persia and in Turkey, the Bolshevik — 
has been allowed to play his part, and the 
part is played out.’’ 


—Le Charivrari (Paris). 


and on Premier Poinearé, whose ‘‘authority, courage, and 
patriotism were never more apparent or greater than during the 
long debt debates.’’ Says the semi-official organ of the French 
Foreign Office, the Paris Temps: 


‘““The accords have been ratified by the Chamber and, since 
the vote of the Senate is not in doubt, ratification, therefore, may 
be considered final and definite. Thus the creditor nations have 
received satisfaction. They have presented their bills. They 
will be paid. As business men, they, have claimed their due. 
France will follow them on the ground that they have chosen 
and will honor her engagements. 

‘‘France is not a country of ‘scraps of paper,’ and the Gov- 
ernment of Washington can not but render homage to the perfect 
commercial honesty of the country of the heroes of Marne and 
Verdun. The France which so courageously closed her frontiers 
to the enemy will not close the cashier’s window to her friends. 

“Tt is not denied to us to hope, however, that Washington and 
London have not said their final word, and that the future holds 
for us happy surprizes. We know, in any ease, that those who 
were with us in the great hours from 1914 to 1918 will not 
exact one centime more than we ourselves receive from our 
former common enemy. 

“But no matter what happens, we have no choice, and in 
view of the catastrophe which an adverse vote would have 
brought upon us, we must admit the capital service which the 
Government and the majority of the Republican Union have 
just extended to the nation.”’ 


The recent events in China should be~ 
read in the light of the steady decline of 
Moscow’s might in Asia owing to England’s brilliant diplomacy — 
there. This is the summing up of the Kreuz Zeitung (Berlin). 
The quick-witted Chinese at Nanking, it adds, have fol- 


lowed with discerning eyes the progress of England and the 
decline of Moscow everywhere in Asia: ° 


“Only a few years ago China was persuaded that she could — 
win her freedom through an alliance with the Soviet Power alone. 
Later on we see the crowd of commanding Chinese generals free- 
ing themselves from their Soviet affiliations. Before long the 
Soviet envoy Borodin had to retire to Moscow a defeated man. In 
the Kuomintang party the conservative wing triumphed over the 
radical wing, which could not dissemble its predilection for the 
Bolsheviks. To-day we see the man of real power in China, 
Chiang Kai-shek, daring to come to grips with the Soviet. He 
did this even when developments proved that the hands of the 
men of Moscow were in the latest disturbances. * 

“The naval agreement recently coneiuded between England | 
and China may be deemed a sign pointing the way for the new 
diplomacy of Nanking. : 

‘In the nearer Asiatic East, the quite too modern monarch, 
Amanullah, under strong suspicion of keen sympathy for the 
Soviet Power, has had to yield. Even this collapse must be 
ascribed to British influence. For in the heart of Asia we find 
the Soviets everywhere in retreat before triumphant England. _ 

‘““We may take it for granted that the present situation in 
Asia results from the loss of prestige sustained by the Soviet 
Power when England broke off her diplomatic relations with it.” 
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a party rally at King George’s Hall, Tot- 
tenham Court Road, we learn from the 
London press, most striking in the array of 
reformers were two women with boyish 
bobbed hair, who wore cream-colored 
‘ trousers and sandals, and a man who wore 
ja skirt. The Daily Chronicle goes on to 
relate that the majority of the 150 per- 
};sonages present wore short trousers, tennis 
{shirts, woolen stockings, and lounge jackets. 
Editorially speaking, this newspaper ex- 
presses the opinion that only a heat wave 
His required to bring boldly into the open 
Wi what converts of the Men’s Dress Reform 
(Party have been made by their recent cam- 
Wipaign. Since this was written England has 
Hihad a pretty good heat wave, but. that fact 
idoes not lessen the interest of The Chron- 
Wiicle’s further remarks, especially as they 
touch upon Dean Inge, reported to be one 
pjof the backers of the movement: 


—— 


— 
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‘‘Perhaps Dean Inge’s reputation for 
i: ae gloom—fastened on him however 
junjustifiably—has militated, in the public 
nmind, against too serious an acceptance of 
Yihis enthusiasm for shorts and the Byronic 
bollar, and conduced to lukewarm dis- 
‘eipleship. 

4 ‘“‘Many conventions have been scrapped 
‘Wisince the war, and more are to go. To the 
Wild revolutionary, intent on comfort, the 
rince of Wales’s occasional happy un- 


Yivith his dinner-jacket. 


Wor a display of coordinated estheticism. 


Viriew of the Royal Acad- 
Wemy in a sleeveless 
Wenirt and a kilt, we may 
“ceonsider our opinion.” 


It is not only the dress 
comfort of men and 
women that is to be con- 
videred, we are advised, 
out also the hygienic 
value of sunlight on the 
uuman frame. At the 
ppening meeting of the 
bunlight League, say 
ondon Associated Press 
ilispateches, Dean Inge 
yecited verses to the 
oint: 


~~ 
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**Half an inch shorter, 
half an inch shorter, 

‘ame skirts for mother 
and daughter; 

H Vhen the wind blows, 

{ iverything shows, 

Lj 40th what should and 

| what didn’t oughter.’ 


Horthodoxies have been a potent source of inspiration, and a 
)cloodless revolution, with H.R.H. at the head of it, has con- 
ferred on the Briton the inalienable right to wear a soft collar 


“But while men will continue to adapt their clothes, slowly 
Ynnd cautiously, to the climate, to considerations of ease, and to 
Y:ndividual idiosyncrasies, it does not follow that they will 
cespond—outside their garden boundaries—to the organized call 


“When, however, we hear of Dean Inge attending the private 
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MEN’S DRESS REFORM IN BRITAIN 


ALF RIBALD, HALF RESPECTFUL are the reports 

and comments about the doings in England of a new 

‘““Men’s Dress Reform Party,” it seems, and we are 
informed that in its ranks appear some unexpected figures. At freaks,’ he said. 


ON THEIR WAY 


Strut the jazz boys, whose clothes ape 
women’s aS women’s ape men’s. 


—Strix (Stockholm). 
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‘Dean Inge praised the women’s revolt from the extensive 
covering they indulged in forty or fifty years ago, saying that the 
movement of the Sunlight League was carrying on further the 
salutary effects of milady’s discard of heavy clothes. 

““However, we have to beware of admitting cranks and 
“There is a certain sect on the Continent, and 


particularly in Germany, which believes in 
walking about nude. In Germany it is 
possible to see bands of young enthusiasts 
of both sexes going about without clothes. 
There is nothing objectionable in that. 
But clothes are a matter of convention, 
and it is necessary to hold at arms’ length 
certain unwholesome people.’”’ 


Men are such slaves to fashion, remarks 
the Brandon (Manitoba) Sun, that they 
dare not break the rules of the ‘‘old fune- 
real ideas of clothing,’ 
is that— 


* and the consequence 


““A foolish male carries eight pounds 
six ounces of clothing, while the female of 
the species goes about coolly in two pounds 
and ten ounces of clothing. The weight of 
men’s clothes is thus about three times that 
of women’s. The man of brains is grossly 
overclad. 

“Wor the sake of statistics, clothing worn 
by a dozen men was weighed and compared 
with that worn by a dozen women, ex- 
amined at the Life Extension Institute of 
New York. A letter scale was used to 
weigh the clothing of women who varied in 
type from a modern girl of eighteen years, 
whose clothes weighed one pound six 
ounces, to an ‘old-fashioned’ woman of 
sixty-one years, whose clothing weighed 
three and a half pounds. The weight of 
the men’s clothing varied from 634 pounds 
to 1014 pounds, the shoes in the latter ease 
weighing 334 pounds, which exceeded by 
a quarter of a pound the weight of the 


entire raiment of the most conservatively drest woman in 
the group.” : 


In mock indignation, the London Sunday Times declares its 


Reproduced by permission of the proprietors 


DRESS REFORM 


Heap Currer (to customer ordering shorts): ‘‘ Well, sir, being required, as you 
say, for a wedding, I would suggest they should be just a half-inch shorter than 


those you are wearing.” 


belief that the Men’s Dress Reform movement is ‘‘another 
dastardly attack on the supremacy of the man over the woman.”’ 
These reformers, it adds, would reduce men’s and women’s 
clothing to the same level, so that “our captains of industry 
would go to the City looking like the lady who 


“ee 


. . Just wore 
Enough for modesty— 
no more.’ 


“Indeed, our very eve- 
ning dress—that glory of 
European manhood—is 
to be abolished, and in 
its place we are to see— 
O heavens! — ‘a _ nice 
eream jacket’ (and, pre- 
sumably, shorts again). 
This will never do. Those 
braces which have up- 
held so many pairs of 
trousers, and which are 
now to be superseded by 
a fitting waist, have up- 
held too our fine old 
tradition of discomfort. 
Heroes have been reared 
in the hard school of the 
collar-stud. No, no! Let 
us leave sartorial ease 
to lesser men; and if the 
country must go to the 
dogs, let it at least go 
like a gentleman—in a 
boiled shirt.” 
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A WAR THAT’S NOT IN THE PAPERS 


REAL GUERRILLA WARFARE, involving deaths and 
casualties on both sides, has been under way on the 
Russo-Afghan frontier for a considerable period, but 

it has not attracted the world-wide attention of the clash of 
interests between China and Russia in Manchuria. Yet it has 
its meaning in the eyes of certain Russian observefs, who remind 
us that Moscow diplomats were displeased by the overthrow of 
King Amanullah of Afghan- 
istan, avowed friend of the 
Soviet Government, and still 
more displeased by the en- 
thronement of Habibullah, 
whom Moscow considers pro- 
British, and. whose advent to 
power is described as a “‘foul 
intrigue of British imperial- 
ists.”” Shortly after King Hab- 
ibullah’s elevation, we learn 
from some Russian news- 
papers, Afghan bandit war- 
riors attacked villages and 
cities in Russian Turkestan 
and Bokhara, where they mur- 
dered Soviet officials and small 
troops of Soviet soldiers. A 
grave factor in the situation, 
according to some Russian 
editors, is that among the Rus- 
sian subjects of Turkestan and 
Bokhara there are many Mos- 
lems, who are very unfriendly 
to the Soviet Government, 
which persecutes them. They 
have often revolted against the 
Soviet Government, and it is 
feared in some quarters that 
they may join the Afghan 
bands, which are carrying on a 
strong anti-Communist cam- 
paign. Naturally, anti-Bolshe- 
vik commentators are keenest 
to spread the news of the Soviet Government’s troubles wath 
the Afghans, yet Col. A. Kolossoysky, the military expert of the 
Poslyednia Novosti, a democratic anti-Bolshevik daily, published 
in Paris, claims to base his remarks on official reports of the 
Soviet press, and he relates: 


“Wive Afghan bands, numbering from 100 to 400 men each, 
took part in the anti-Soviet raids. They worked chiefly along 
the northern part of the frontier, between Termez and Kaley- 
Kum, and were led by Prince Ibrahim-Bek, who always carries 
‘valuable arms, whose face is scarred, who is an inveterate enemy 
of Soviets, and whose military skill was praised even by the late 
Bolshevik Generalissimo Frunze. According to information 
coming from English sources, the largest of these bands, com- 
manded by Feizullah, attacked and defeated a Red détachment 
near the city of Garm, on Russian territory. A Soviet Moslem 
force, acting with this detachment, is said to have joined Fei- 
zullahjs band instead of fighting it. 

“Lately, the Afghans also raided the northern region of the 
frontier, near the Russian fortress of Kushka, penetrating deep 
into Russian territory. These happenings prempted Moscow 
to announce the mobilization of its Central Asiatic military 
district, which contains three infantry divisions, three cavalry 
brigades, and three national Mohammedan brigades. These 
forces are being concentrated along the Afghan frontier, between 
Termez and Kushka. Simultaneously, the mobilization of the 
Volga military district has been announced.” 


Officially speaking, Pravda, the organ of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist party in Moscow, declares: 


A GERMAN DOUBLE THRUST 


“Piercing the veils of outside influences in Afghanistan, it is not diffi- 
cult to identify the arch-fomenters of trouble in Amanullah’s country.”’ 


—Der Wahre Jakob (Berlin). 


“Judging by the latest developments on the Russo-Afghan 
frontier, the plans of the high protectors of Habibullah and of 
the organizers of his reactionary coup do not stop at transform= 
ing Afghanistan into a kind of colony of England. Simultane-— 
ously with the renewal of civil war in Afghanistan, have begun 
the raids on Soviet territory by bandits, organized in Afghan- 
istan and commanded by counter-revolutionary emigrés from 
Bokhara on the Soviet territory. The bandits taken prisoners — 
by the Soviet troops admit that such bands are being ener- 
getically organized in Afghanistan and are being lavishly sup- 
plied with arms, horses, and 
money. 

“Who is to plame for all” 
this? Only one great Power 
can be interested in the or-_ 
ganization of the bandit move-_ 
ment—that great Power which — 
is always ready to profit by 
any disturbance on the Russo- — 
Afghan frontier in order ta 
attempt to:carry out its plan 
of aggression and annexetia 


in Russian Central Asia.”’ 4 


Rul, the liberal anti-Bolshe-— 
vik Russian daily ~in Berlin, — 
tells us of the réle which the 
emigrés from Bokhara play in~ 
the attacks on Afghan bands. — 
It reminds us of the fact that j 
Bokhara, altho conquered by. 2 
Russia and long a part of 
Russia, had under. the old 
régime its Ameer (King) and 
its autonomous government. 
It tells us further that, as the 
Bolsheviks came to power, 
they dethroned the Ameer, and 
that he, ‘with many of his 3 
nobles, had to flee to Afghan- — 
istan, where he has been living 
ever since. It is natural, ac- 
cording to Rul, that this Ameer 
Abdul, who still has a great 
many sympathizers among the — 
Sovietized tribes of Bokhara_ 
and Turkestan, should be on 
of the chief organizers of the bandits preying on Soviet terri- 
tory, and that he should have addrest the serait appeal to 
these tribes: 


“To the peoples inhabiting Bokhara, Khiva, and the great 
Kingdom of Samarkand (Turkestan) since times immemorial! 
It is to you who-have remained faithful to Islam and to th 
glorious traditions of your ancestors, that I, the descendant of - 
the dynasty known to you, your fathers and forefathers, address - 
this appeal. I declare to each one of you: The time has come 
for us to liberate ourselves from the yoke of the Communi 
atheists and tyrants. . . . Let a holy war be proclaimed against 
them! 

“Tf Allah crowns our struggle with success and enables us to 
unite in one kingdom all our brother tribes from Persia and the 
Aral Sea to the river Issyk-Kul, I, with the consent of these 
tribes, will become its ruler. In this kingdom, men of every 
faith believing in one God will enjoy freedom, and only sacri- 
legious atheists, the agents of the Soviets curst by God, wi 
be expelled from it.. Among us, there struggle also Russians, 
the sons of the Moscow which had cunquered us in an honest 
war. They are our friends and brothers, for they are suffering 
under the same Communistie yoke as we. Remember that my 
father, the Great Said Abdul Bogudar, was a general of the 


did not interfere with our lives, respected our faith, and revered 
us for our military prowess. I have concluded an alliance with 
Habibullah, the new King of Afghanistan, as an equal with an 
equal. He is our ally in our struggle against the Red Mosco 
We believe that, together with us, the whole Russian people 
will rise against the Soviets.”’ 
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LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


U “SHE ARTIST WANTS TO PAINT the baby as he 
! has seen it in the naturalness of its usual clothes. 
The mother wants it painted in its new dress and cap. 
)nere is nothing left of the baby but .a four-inch circle of a 
ynetional face, all the rest is new clothes.” There is a great 
jalin this that expresses 
je real Henri, and it 
py be a commentary 
|| much of his own 
wrk, such as we show 
res only he has had 
way with his sitters, 
With no doting relative 
| interfere. We quote 
jm his own book of art 
Hecepts, ‘The Art Spirit’’ 
1B. Lippincott Co.). 
Hverybody called him 
Henri; and it was pro- 
janeed in English, not 
neh. Foremost among 
» painters of his gen- 
ition, he was also 
dleader in all causes 
Wiking for freedom. He 
' ise had a school, and 
m after it was closed 
| school of Henri 
Jemed to go on, tho his 
Hin principle was not 
hnake followers, but to 
eelop the individual 
iis pupils. “His suc- 
' Hees can not be limited 
“rus own achievements 
ert,’ says the New 
ic Times, “‘they must 
bade the ~ impulse 
Yon to younger men 
» profited by his un- 
r rng interest and con- 
Aioce as surely as by 
. 1 practical instruction 
y had from him.” 
"3 death occurred on 
58, 12, in New York City, at the age of sixty-four. He was 
Kically Anierican, continues The Times, ‘‘of French, Irish, and 
‘Welish ancestry, and in this international mingling of three 
strains of influence it is tempting to seek the source of 
ardor for opening hospitable doors and for spending himself 
sauses that had for him no shred of personal advantage.” 
( extract some passages from the New York Herald Tribune’s 
' #ount of him: 
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‘He was a born insurgent, and he had not been a member of 

# National Academy more than a year before he was causing 
| He long-settled dust to fly. In May, 1907, he withdrew two 
J hof three of his pictures accepted by the Academy for its an- 
HL display, criticizing what he termed the narrow and unfair 
“tude of the Academy toward young artists. 


~ 


ROBERT HENRI 


Santa Fé has organized a Robert Henri Memorial Association, whose goai is a 
$2,000,000 endowment fund to build in New York a great American Memorial Gallery 
to fulfil the lifelong dream of the painter. 


eMENRE “TYPICALLY AMERICAN,” A “BORN INSURGENT” 


“Henri, already recognized not only as a strong painter but 
as a man of decided personal force and character, drew to his side 
six or seven of the more notable young men, among whom was 
John Sloan, who later became head of the Society of Independent 
Artists, with the principle, ‘No jury; no prizes.’ Henri remained 
in the Academy, and twelve years later he and the late 
George Bellows still were 
agitating for the dis- 
continuance of the jury 
system. 

‘“His tenure of an in- 
structorship at the New 
York School of Art ended 
in 1909, when he started 
a school of his own, 
which drew many of his 
old pupils. His concep- 
tion of a teacher’s duties 
then was in line with the 
most modern ideas. 

“““There is an element 
of science in painting,’ 
he said, ‘and something 
of this can be taught. 
But it ought to be un- 
derstood that the teacher 
is not imposing his own 
ideas on the student; he 
is simply helping the 
student to find his way 
to the thing he himself 
wants to do.’ 

“<The artist is always 
ahead of the action of 
the crowd,’ he said on 
another occasion. 

“Henri became the 
foremost and best-known 
representative of the rad- 
ical movement in Amer- 
ica. His art is highly in- 
dividual, and its chief 
characteristics are sin- 
cerity of purpose and 
simplicity of means. He 
had a flair for brilliant 
manipulation of  pig- 
ments, andit was said of 
him that ‘he paints at 
the top of his voice.’ 

‘“His brushwork is con- 
sidered by critics broad 
and vigorous, his color 
subdued yet luminous, 
and his tonal _ effects 
good. His landscapes are daring and original interpretations 
of nature, and a strong psychological insight marks his 
portraits.” 


Much of Henri’s work is portraiture, but it is far afield from 
the conventional portraiture of the fashionable painter. What 
the individual’s name is scarcely matters; the picture is named 
for the character of the sitter it portrays. In a privately printed 
volume on ‘‘Robert Henri, His Life and Works” (1921), the 
editors, William Yarrow and Louis Bouche, present this sum- 
mary: 

“One finds in American painting no human documents more 
convineing than those early portraits, notabiy ‘The Young 


Woman in Black,’ ‘The Woman in White,’ and the studies of 
Spanish peasants. He seems to have developed less vigorously 
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at this stage, and some of the canvases of his youth have a finality 
about them which his later work lacks. They mark a complete 
summary of that period of his artistic evolution, whereas his 
more recent paintings bear evidence of a maturer intelligence 
and a continual and suecessful search for his own way of seeing 
nature. His work, then, like the work of all younger men, could 
more readily be cataloged as the product of a specific tendency, 
while the pictures he is producing to-day could only be the work 
of Robert Henri. His growth has been a logical one. He is, 
first of all, tensely alive to the character of people, and perhaps no 
painter has ever portrayed that character more convincingly. 
Taken feature for feature, his portraits do not give the minute 


THE JOY OF LIFE 


Which is what one would like to callit, tho Henri named the picture 
‘‘Cinco Centimo’’—perhaps the boy’s version of ‘Five Cents.’’ 


accuracy of statement demanded of the popular portrait painter, 
but they are far more alive than such stereotyped delineations. 
One receives from them the impression that they are the truth 
about the persons while Henri was observing them. Perhaps 
another day they would appear totally different, but the actual 
conformation, texture and color of their features would remain 
the same. One feels, despite Henri’s past experience, the entire 
absence of a set formula and an astonishing capacity to note his 
sitter’s appearance at a given moment. It may be the grin on a 
child’s face, the surly side glance of a Mexican, or the stolid stare 
of a Chinese girl, but it always convinees. The grin is slashed 
across the face, seemingly with carelessness, actually with re- 
markable accuracy; the surly face of the Mexican is heavy and 
sodden in treatment, and the Chinese girl is broadly and suavely 
painted, the resultant effect of which is a technical handling per- 
fectly adapted to the character of his subject.” 


THE COVER—Tibet has been a closed land to all but the 
very few most daring of travelers. 
these. 


Nicholas Roerich is one of 
He has recently returned after more than four years in 
Central Asia, whither he went to paint a panorama of that 
region for the new Roerich Museum. The painter is a Russian, 
transplanted to America, who works in strong colors and broad 
masses. Besides many landscapes of Russian scenes, he has 
done effective scenic designs for the Metropolitan Opera. On 
his late journeyings in the Orient he underwent many hardships. 
In Mongolia the painter, his wife, and son were captured by 


bandits and kept prisoners for five months. 


WAR IN THE MOTION-PICTURE CAMP 
HE LAWSUIT ENTAILING $1,000,000 brought b 
the Actors’ Equity against a moving-picture actor an 
his employer is a move to restrain Equity member 

even tho suspended from the organization, from continuing I 
the talking films. Equity thus begins her fight for a “close 
shop” in talkies, after setting June 5 as a strategic date. Cor 
traets signed by actors for the talkies before that date wer 
to be scrupulously observed. So Frank Gillmore, President ¢ 
Equity, announced; but subsequent contracts must be frame 
‘‘on the new Equity basic agreement.’”’ This act, we are told b 
Somerset Logan in The Nation (New York) was determined afte 
a questionnaire sent to all Los Angeles members of Equity ha 
resulted in 1087 ° votes in favor of all-Equity casts fe 
pictures and only 98 against. More than 70 per cent. of th 
people in talking pictures are said to be Equity members, an 
“several actors who ignored the edict of their organization an 
signed non-Equity contracts on or after June 5 have bee 
promptly suspended from their union.’’ The situation in Holly 
wood is thus set forth: 

“The producers are receiving the powerful assistance of if 
trenched privilege, including the local commercial organization 
and the newspapers. Behind the actors are the Central Labo 
Council of Los Angeles and the American Federation of Labor 
J. W. Bussel, seeretary of the Central Labor Council, to whie! 
Equity is now allied, has pledged the unqualified support of th 
federated unions—the strongly organized camera-men, the opera 


A SURLY SIDE GLANCE 


“‘Joseé”’ is a young sombreroed Spaniard, probably encountered by 


Henri somewhere in our Southwest. 


tors, the electricians and carpenters, and allied crafts. Presidet 
Green of the American Federation of Labor, in a telegram to Mi 
Gillmore, has promised his heartiest support. ; 

‘The courageous move of the Actors’ Equity is the result of th 
picture actor’s determination to have a union of his own, capabi 
of correcting obvious abuses and instituting much-needed & 
forms. With the advent of the talking picture came the necessit 
of employing many legitimate theater actors with trained speal 
ing voices. The local forces of Equity were increased, and 
crisis became inevitable. 

“The abuses and maltreatment which the picture actors 
particularly the small-part players—have suffered ean searéeél 


| digger... 


) even a director. 


| meted out to the small-part player. 


if 


be overstated. Actors are sometimes forced to accept contracts 
offering a lump sum for their part in a picture. In these con- 
tracts there is no stipulation as to the length of the working day, 
or the length of the entire engagement. An actor, upon engage- 
ment, must take the casting-director’s word. Actors are quite 
frequently paid nothing for rehearsals. There are instances of 


_ players being required to work from sixty to eighty hours a week. 


When on location, any hours, from eight to twenty, have consti- 
tuted a day—sometimes with an additional bonus, sometimes not. 
The entire working schedule is hopelessly vague and inequitable 
to the actor. The new Equity contract would correct such 
flagrant abuses. 

“Of course, the individual star can insist upon his own terms— 
and his price—but the character actor and the small-part player 
—and that includes the overwhelming majority of players—are 
frequently victimized. If they speak their mind, they are seldom 
reemployed at the same studio. With the recent amalgamation 
of so many of the picture companies, and the antagonism of the 
producers’ association, this is no slight matter. " 

“ Actors’ salaries in motion-pictures may appear exorbitant 
to the outsider. But for every fabulous amount pocketed by some 
star of the first magnitude, there are a hundred modest salaries 
Moreover, the motion- 
picture actor, like so many of his legitimate theater confréres, is 
seldom sure of continuous employment. There are many weeks 
in each year when the actor is waiting about or looking for another 
transient engagement.”’ 


It is charged that the producers are ‘‘resorting to every con- 
ceivable device to break the spirit of the actors.”’ Thus: 


“As soon as Equity’s ultimatum was received, one player after 


' another was called to a studio—where he had never worked be-~ 
| fore—and was offered a tempting non-Equity contract. 


If he 
refused, he was told it was regrettable, and such a good part too! 


_ In one instance, a studio stock company was suddenly organized, 


‘offering long-term non-Equity contracts. Casting-directors 


are looking over files of players which have not been touched 


for a year. Lists of actors, including a few Equity people who 

‘signed the standard non-Equity® studio contracts after the 

designated time, have been published in all the local press. 
“Every few days, the local papers, completely. ignoring the 


_essential decency of Equity’s demands, and refusing to print any 
|| pro-Equity statements, publish reputed interviews with this or 
| that prominent actor or actress, condemning the stand of Equity 
| and highly commending the producers for their habitual sweet- 


ness and light. In order to offset this propaganda, the local 


} Equity Association is publishing, semi-weekly, the Actors’ 
| Equity News. : 


“The tone and general attitude of the little paper are well 


| exemplified in the following excerpt. The Times, in a recent issue, 


said: ‘Instead of remaining an association of artists, it (Equity) 
placed itself in line and agreement with stage-hands, ditch- 
diggers, janitors, iron-molders, and such.’ To which the Actors’ 
Hquity News responded: 
_ ‘Why not? Walter Damrosch, Victor Herbert, and others 
found such alinement no bar to their art nor their dignity. Why 
should you? And, after all, what’s the matter with a ditch- 
or a janitor, or a stage-hand? A ditch-digger may 
not always be a ditch-digger. He may become a producer, or 
Just as much chance as shirt salesmen, clothes 
pedlers, waiters, or saloon-song pluggers. That you once 
followed a lowly trade is no disgrace. Rather the reverse. 

““Oh, Times, you got off on the wrong foot, for—There was a 
Rail-splitter. . . . And once there was a Carpenter.’”’ 


On June 17, the Actors’ Equity Association called a general 
meeting of its members in Hollywood. We read that— 


“More than 1,200 actors thronged the hall. George Arliss 
was in the chair, and Frank Gillmore addrest the gathering. 
There has never been such a display of genuine enthusiasm in 
Hollywood. Both speakers were given an ovation. The entire 


assembly stood up and cheered lustily for several minutes. 


‘‘Mr, Gillmore read a resolution passed by the Central Labor 
Council of Los Angeles, pledging unstinted support. He then 


| reviewed the present situation in the studios, emphasizing the 
‘necessity for Equity shop. He described the few members who 
had issued statements in the daily press against the organization 
/as ‘selfish egotists, indifferent to the welfare of their fellow 


players.’ When the players’ names were mentioned they were 
greeted with a storm of boos and hisses. 
“The meeting adjourned with the actors singing the song first 


| used in the theatrical strike of 1919, ‘ All for one, and one for all.’” 
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THE HATER REPENTS 


HE MAN WHO WROTE THE “HYMN OF HATE” 
is, was, and ever will be a pacifist! That is odd news 
coming after the whole world has read and raged or 
laughed over the most virulently vituperative linés ever penned. 
They are fortunately dim in our memory now, because the world 
quickly forgets its hates, but they are recalled by Clara°G. Hus- 
serl, a Vienna correspondent of the New York World, who tells 
us that Ernst Lissauer, author of ‘‘one of the greatest lyric ex- 
pressions of fury ever written, is plump. amiable, and a pacifist 


IRELAND. IN-HER EYES 


This ‘‘Irish Lass, ’’ painted by Henri, is one of the many studies he 
made of this people, among whom his recent summers have been passed. 


in theory and practise.’”” He is reported to wish to visit America 
ees 


and lecture to the American people ‘in order that they might 
come to know him otherwise than as the author of a war poem 
whose sentiment seems infamous to many.”’ Further: 


“He wants to teach the Americans to love the poets he loves, 
the German poets and German composers whose spirit is now 
the only thing he lives for. He wants the American people to 
love this German spirit and, incidentally, not to hate himself.’ 


The Hymn that made him famous was, it seems, only a little 
exercise in bile for his own relief, and with no purpose or expecta- 
tion that it would go beyond his personal circle. Here is the 
story of its genesis: 


‘‘He was seated among his journalist friends in a Hamburg 
eafé, during the first few weeks of the war, when the news 
arrived of England’s holding up America’s hospital supplies to 
Germany. The news inspired him with a profound rage at seeing 
the innocent suffer for the guilty. In the heat of the moment’s 
passion, he wrote the poem, neither wishing nor dreaming that 
it would ever be published. : 

“Mo his astonishment he saw it shortly afterward in a news- 
paper. One of his journalistic friends had syndicated it through- 
out the German Empire, and overnight it became world-famous. 
It was only after the war that Lissauer learned it had been 
translated into nearly every language of the globe. He not only 
has never earned a cent from the poem, but through it, to his 
dismay, has become a celebrated hated figure. No one was ever 
more astonished than he at the use made of his poem for 
propaganda and hatred. He is consequently anxious to atone.” 


Most of Lissauer’s work deals with such peaceful themes as 


TS) 
oS) 


music, nature, and art. ‘The man who made ‘Gott Strafe Kn- 


gland’ a by-word throughout the world, voices in his works a 
Moreover: 


fervent pacifist plea for World Peace.” 

“He inveighs bitterly against what he terms ‘international 
preparations for the next war,’ and is proud that the spirit of 
brotherly love has become the keynote of his literary productions. 
Most earnestly he takes pains to repudiate Chauvinism and his 
own belligerent views on war-time days, and says: ‘Every feeling 
and thinking man must oppose war and do his utmost to prevent 
new wars. I am convinced that a closer union of Huropean 
States is a prime necessity,’”’ 


All of Germany, we are told, did not approve the hymn: 


‘For instance, the \olkszeitung of Cologne, a Catholic organ, 
in 1915, conducted a campaign against inclusion of the poem in 


DO YOU CALL HIM A BEAUTY? 


Henri painted ‘“‘Dutch Joe’’ because, as he says in his book, ‘‘The 
Art Spirit,’ “beauty rests in the subject.”’ 


books intended for the young. The Berliner Tageblatt and other 
influential newspapers joined in the campaign. So did Lissauer. 
In a letter to the Tageblatt he wrote that he agreed entirely with 
the view that his poem should find no place in text-books or 
school song-books, and should not be taught to German children. 
He even sought to apologize for his famous composition, saying 
it was the result of a moment’s passionate inspiration and 
impulse, when the hatred of Great Britain, caused by her declara- 
tion of war on Germany, was powerful in his mind. 

“However, the song continued to sweep the nation, and 
Lissauer was decorated by the Kaiser with the Order of the Red 
Eagle of the fourth class, with the Royal Crown, together with 
Gerhardt Hauptmann, and a few other poets. The ‘Hassgesang 
gegen England’ made its author the most popular of contempo- 
rary German poets. It was sung throughout the Empire with 
almost the fervor of a national anthem. 

‘“The poem’s intrinsic value is shown by the following incident, 
which oceurred during the war. In the winter of 1915, at the 
Royal Academy of Musie in London, a number of enthusiastic 
musicians, for the sake of curiosity, sang the ‘Hymn of Hate’ 
as a chorus, with Sir Edward Elgar, one of England’s few great 
composers, at the piano. Absorbed by the rhythm and emotion of 
the piece, the singers and accompanist carried the song to its 
stirring climax and dramatic finale, were overcome by their 
artistic appreciation, and thundered out: ‘We have one foe and 
one alone—KNGLAND!’ 

“The scandal was the subject of newspaper discussion before a 
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day had passed, and numerous letters appeared in the press from 
those who took part in this ‘humorously treasonable act,’ explain- 
: ; ie ; mere 
ing how it happened and promising not to let it happen again. 


GERMAN STUDENTS “STRAFE” THE 
OUTSIDER . 
4 


HILE OXFORD IS WELCOMING BACK German — 

\\ students to the benefits of the Rhodes Scholarship ~ 

Fund, German students in the great universities of . 
Germany are turning their backs on the ‘‘foreigner.” The 
Government sees and deplores this condition, but is helpless, it 
appears, in the face of the strong monarchist sentiment that 
prevails, particularly, we are told, at Berlin. Dr. Stresemann, in 

a recent ‘Reichstag speech, writes John Elliott in the New York — 

Herald Tribune, ‘‘deplored the diminishing number of foreign — 

students who come to study in German universities.” Official — 


statisties show that at present 164 American students of both > 
sexes are registered at institutions of higher learning in Germany; — 
formerly they numbered into the hundreds and a Ph. D. from a 2 
German University was regarded as almost indispensable for a : 
successful academic career here. An inquiry into the causes of 2 


the present decline has been made by Theodor Wolff, editor of 
the Berlin Tageblatt, and he lays the blame at the hands of Ger- 
man students. Mr. Elliott writes: 


“Some social historian might profitably investigate the rev- 
olutionary change that has taken place in the minds and charac- 
ters of German students in the last hundred years. In the nine- 
teenth century American college men were welcomed by German — 
students. The American historian Motley and Prince Bismarck, 
who were fellow students at Goettingen, formed a friendship that 
lasted throughout life. To-day, however, in the mind of the — 
average German student, as in the mind of the ancient Greek, — 
foreigner has become synonymous with ‘barbarian.’ : 

“On the tenth anniversary of the signing of the Treaty of 
Versailles, the chairman of the General Students’ Association 
at thé University of Marburg protested against ‘overloading — 
German universities by non-German elements.’ 5 

“Tn the nineteenth century German students led in the battle — 
for democracy and liberalism. It was the assassination of the — 
Russian spy, Kotzebue, by a fanatical student, Karl Ludwig ~ 
Hang, that led King Friedrich William III to muzzle, through — 
notorious Carlsbad decrees, the German universities, which the © 
Hohenzollerns considered a hotbed of disaffection against their — 
rule. } 

‘“In the aristocratic university of Bonn were two foremost — 
figures in the stormy revolution of 1848, the poet, Johann — 
Gittfried Kinkel and his friend, Karl Schurz, who later was to — 
become an American statesman. a 

“To-day, however, the spirit of liberty seems almost extinct in _ 
German universities. Berlin has one, if only one, resemblance to 
Oxford in that it has become the ‘home of lost causes.’ a 

“As Jacobitism lingered in the universities long years after it — 
had ceased to have any practical political significance in the rest ~ 
of the British Isles, so the love for the Hohenzollerns and mon- — 
archism—what to the outside world is known as ‘Prussianism’— _ 
permeates the great university on the banks of the Spree. Where — 


peace movements, the great mass of German students. are agi- — 
tating for war revenge. . 

‘‘Berlin university students wearing medieval uniforms clanked — 
their swords as they sang ‘Deutschland Ueber Alles’ at the mili- — 
taristic demonstration arranged by the Monarchist societies in — 
the Berlin stadium on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of 
the peace treaty. Berlin students recently marched down Unter — 
den Linden singing lustily ‘Siegreich wollen wir Frankreich — 
schlagen,’ and cast obscene insults on the republic and its officials. 

““Perhaps it may be objected that they formed a small but — 
noisy minority of the student body of the University of Berlin. — 
Unhappily, the recent election to the unofficial student body 
called the General Students’ Organization Association furnishes _ 
a crushing refutation to that comforting supposition. 

“More than 7,100 students of the University of Berlin took 
part in the election, thereby showing their sympathy with this 
Nationalistic society, which two years ago was severed from any _ 
official connection with the university, by Prussian authorities, 
because of its anti-republican and anti-democratic spirit.” 


EVERSION TO THE BLANKET and a primitive way 
of living is said to be the tragic lot of the educated young 
Indian. It has been the policy of the Government, we 

¥are told, to send the young Indian back to the reservation on 

‘the theory that he would leaven the whole lump; but experience 

4 shows, instead, that the returned student is forced by custom 

«and example to drop all that he has learned, and to shed his 

‘ civilization with his white man’s clothes. “It is a common 

boast among the old Indians, ” writes William Atherton Du Puy 

for the Ullman Feature Service, “that three days of feast will 
istrip from the returned student what the white man has given 

(him in ten years of-schooling. The weird chants and incanta- 

itions, the symbolic dances, the wiles of the medicine men, are 

| th a irresistible.”? However, the new Administration is 
bringing a new view-point to bear on the problem, we are told, 

Jjand an effort is to be made to place the trained young Indians 

| where they will have opportunity to continue their development. 

As it is now, however, writes Mr. Du Puy, the Government does 

Hmext to nothing for its ward at the big crisis of his life. After 
ihe has finished his training, it supplies him with a ticket back 

: ito the reservation, and there, we read: 


: 


| ‘All drest up in his is man’s clothes he pEeeente himself 
at the shack of his parents, whom he has hardly seen in these 
en years. His mother does not recognize him. He has quite 
forgotten the language of his youth, and can not so much as tell 
Yiher who he is. When the facts come to be appreciated he finds 
that, while family ties are strong among his people and the lamp 
bof love for him has been kept burning, he embodies all that is 
hhateful to his parents. 

‘He has deserted his own people and gone over to the whites. 
e does not wear the clothes of his tribe. His hair is short, and 
f his manners strange. Yet he is still a child of the family come 
some. He is accepted and put to sleep on a bed-tick stuffed 
wwith straw, on the floor in the corner of the hut. He may 


‘ boartake of the food of his race, cooked at an open fire, served 


Photographs from the Ullman Feature Service 


AFTER THE DISILLUSION 


” 


white man has given in ten years of schooling. 


ih ag THE PLIGHT OF THE EDUCATED 


from the family pot. But 
get a bath? Impossible. 
If he would use his tooth- 
brush, he must do so in 
secret. And the ridicule 
of his fellows! It is the 
hardest of crosses for the 
young Indian to bear. 

“This returned student 
has been taught the white 
man’s gospel of work. He 
has come to think of work 
in terms of the white man. 
To be sure, it is a super- 
imposed manner of thought 
that may not have sunk 
in any too deeply, but it 
is there. In a way heisa 
tailor, or a plumber, or a 
painter, or a baker, or 
a carpenter. But he has 
no tools, and there is noth- 
ing to plumb or to paint. 
He goes to the agent, who 
is absorbed in many de- 
tails, and asks to be given 
work to do. There is no 
work. Theagent has been 
approached by a hundred 
other returned students in 
the same predicament. 
There is nothing he can do 
about it. 

“On the reservation are 
other youths who have 
returned from boarding- 
school two years, four 
years, ten years earlier. 
The boy who has recently 
come back naturally talks 
with them. 


madethesame 


They have THE WORLD AHEAD 


| Many an Indian girl has been forced to return to her kind, with all her knowledge of 
cooking, sewing, typing, and nursing gone to waste. “Tt is a common boast among 
‘)\ the Indians that three days of feast will strip from the returned student all that the 


Her long training completed, this In- 

dian. girl is ready to return home, 

where her white man’s education is 

set at naught and only disappointment 
and disillusion await her. 


fight he is 
making, and 
have failed. 
They have 
goneback. All 
that is left of 
their education is an intense bitterness. They are 
likely to have gone bolsheviki. They are likely to 
have fallen into ways that are devious. They fill him 
with the poison that is in their souls.” 


Or it is a girl, who has learned to cook, sew, wash, 
make beds, or to clerk, type, or nurse. Her train- 
ing completed, she starts for home, full of expecta- 
tion. _But— 


“‘Two hours later she is well on her way toward 
disillusionment. Already her school garments have 
begun to look quite incongruous, for she and her 
bags are astride a burro which is plodding down the 
dusty road into the desert. Her father, long-haired, 
leathery, slightly clad, jogs stoically along behind 
her. For hours they proceed into the solitude. Then 
there is a shack, a wizened, barefoot, old squaw 
sitting on the ground by the door grinding corn, 
and all about the limitless wastes. 

“This young woman, too, is subjected to the scorn 
of her kind, to the beating-down process, is horrified 
by the conditions under which she must live. She, 
too, flees to the agent and prays for escape, for work 
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that she may earn her living. She, too, is told that there is no 
work. There is nobody out here in the wilderness to employ 
her. There is nothing for her to do but go back to the shack and 
revert to her kind. Soon some ‘brave’ becomes her shadow, 
but there is little of romance in his courtship. Animal instincts 
are raw and close to the surface there in the desert. There 
may be a marriage or the two may merely go off together. Her 
parents will be disturbed not in the least if she brings home a 
fatherless baby. Life is crude here, lacking many of the qualities 
attributed to it by the sentimentalist who would preserve the 
Indian ‘civilization.’” 

The Government has now become convinced, writes Mr. 
Du Puy, that Gen. R. H. Pratt, who was in charge of the Car- 
lisle School back in the ’eighties, was correct when he said that 
“the way to civilize the Indian is to put him in civilization, 
and the way to keep him civilized is to keep him in civilization.” 
But the Government “has not effectively followed its con- 
yiction.. It has kept the Indian isolated on reservations where 
_all the current runs ever against civilization.’’ However, there 
is now, we are told, a promise of relief.. The policy of the present 
Administration is to find for the young educated Indian ‘‘the 
place he craves among the rest of us. Instead of keeping him 
as a member of a race apart, it would give him every opportunity 
offered to any of its citizens.” 


THE VATICAN’S DIPLOMATIC POSITION 


HE RELATIONS BETWEEN the United States and 
the Vatican State will not be affected in any way by 
the establishment of full diplomatic relations between 
Italy and the new State, according to a report on the Lateran 
treaty by Dr. Vera A. Micheles, published by the Foreign 
Policy Association. He points out that recognition, as evidenced 
by the exchange of envoys, has not in the past depended on the 
temporal authority of the Vatican. When the Church had no 
international status as a State, the Vatican was represented by 
official diplomatic agents in thirty-one countries, including 
France, Germany, Spain, Austria, Belgium, and the majority 
of the South American States. In facet, according to the report, 
it maintained diplomatic relations with a number of countries 
with which it had no concordat. Great Britain does not receive 
a papal agent, but sends an envoy to the Vatican. “During the 
period 1848-1868,” we read, ‘‘the United States was represented 
by a Minister at the Vatican. His functions, however, were 
‘the cultivation of the most friendly civil relations with the 
Papal Government,’ and ‘the extension of the commerce be- 
tween the tio countries.’ He was instructed to ‘avoid even the 
appearance of interfering in ecclesiastical questions, whether 
these relate to the United States or to any other portion of the 
world.’ After 1868 the representation of the United States at 
the Vatican was discontinued. The Department of State 
recently declared that the question of American representation 
at the Vatican had not arisen.” 

On the basis of an analysis of the position of the Vatican 
after 1870, the report points out that ‘“‘the Roman Catholic 
Chureh, even when bereft of temporal power, continued to 
function freely as an international organization devoted to 
spiritual ends and, in addition, maintained political relations 
with a number of secular States.”? At the same time the Vatican 
did not participate in international conferences or in the work 
of the League of Nations. While the City of the Vatican is 
endowed with the rights and obligations of a State, the report 
asserts, “‘the Holy See declares that ‘it wishes to remain and 
will remain extraneous to all temporal disputes between nations 
and to international Congresses convoked for the settlement of 
such disputes, unless the contending parties make concordant 
appeal to its mission of peace; nevertheless it reserves the right 
in every case to exercise its moral and spiritual power.’”” Con- 
cerning the relations of the Vatican State with States other 


than Italy the treaty, says the report, makes no provisions 
except such as were already contained in the Law of Guaranties. 
“Secular States,’’ we read, ‘‘may find it advisable to recognize — 
the new State of the City of the Vatican; such an act, however, . 
would be purely a matter of form, unless recognition should by 
some State be made the basis for diplomatic representation at” 
the Vatican.’”’ Fears that the Vatican State, as a result of its — 
new territorial status, would claim a seat in the League of 
Nations are said to have been dispelled by the treaty itself. — 
“Tt is not improbable, however,” the report adds, ‘‘that the 
Holy See, while abstaining from the political activities of the 
League, may participate in its humanitarian work, such as the — 
regulation of traffic in women and children, and the abolition — 
of slavery; in such matters the Holy See may be expected to — 
act as an international peered devoted to spiritual ends — 
rather than as a secular State.’ i 

The most important result of the concordat, from the point 
of view of the Vatican State, is said to be that the Church has ~ 
again been brought into direct and official contact with Italian — 
life. ‘‘This view,’’ we read, ‘“‘ was exprest by the Pope when he — 
said that by the Lateran accord God had been restored to Italy — 
and Italy had- been restored to God.” The Fascist Govern- | 
ment, on its part, ‘derives this great advantage from the con~ — 
cordat—that this conflict of conscience which divided Catholies — 
between loyalty to the Holy See and allegiance to the Italian — 
State has now been brought to a close. To use Mussolini’s — 
phrase, ‘the citizen is a Catholic and the Catholic is a citizen.’” 
Again, to quote Mussolini: ‘‘ The Fascist State asserts its ethical — 
character; it is Catholic, but it is Fascist, above all exclusively, — 
essentially Fascist.’’ Finally, writes Dr. Micheles: ee 


) 


“The Fascist Government, as a result of the concordat, has 
obtained the cooperation of the Chureh in Italy. That this 
cooperation may not be purely nominal was indicated by the | 
action of the clergy during the March ‘plebiscite,’ when priests 
and Bishops advocated the acceptance of the Fascist list of 
candidates, and went to the polls in large numbers. On the other 
hand, the Holy See has undertaken to prevent ecclesiastical 
participation in party polities, thus effectively silencing the one 
group in Italy which might conceivably have challenged the 
Fascist monopoly of power.’ 


THE OLD ADAM IN US—The old morality is still good enough 
for Dean Inge, of St. Paul’s, London, who has little patience with” 
the ‘“‘nauseous nonsense about complexes and repressions”’ of th 0 
psychoanalysts. They assume, he says in a recent sermon, 
quoted in The Churchman (Episcopal), ‘that human nature is 
innocent at bottom and that we have only to unleash our ins 
stinets to remove the shackles vi civil and religious government 
in order to see the freeman expanding in a magnificent manner. 
Now if this is right,” he goes on, ‘‘all the moralists and religious 
teachers, including our Lord Himself, have ¢ -heeng wrong. 4 
Dean Inge sees it: 


B 


“Tf we must use the modern jargon, there is a complex coiled ; 
up within the human soul which no analyst can analyze or remove; 
it is the old man, the ego, and seed of selfishness. It is all very 
well to talk of the mischief done by repression. I do not deny 
that there is some truth in it. But there is a great deal in the 
character that we have inherited which needs to be repressed. 
Our garden contains weeds which have to be pulled up. St. Paul 
talks of abolishing, starving, even of crucifying the old man. We 
he a very poor psychoanalyst, or did he perhaps know the huma 
heart as only those can know it who take life very seriously? | 

“The question between the old morality and the newfangled 
theories may be put in this way: Is the true harmony both for 
society and for the individual soul, is it a harmony of satisfied 
impulses, or a harmony of unified purposes? The former needs 
no discipline, no repression. The latter involves a life of discipline 
and rejection, of self-denial. But the first ideal is quite unrealiz- 
able, because our impulses and instincts can not-be harmonized 
They are a disorderly mob. The second ideal alone can bring 
peace, both to nations and classes and to the individual soul.” 


A SUCCESSFUL CHURCH CLINIC FOR 
DAMAGED SOULS 


SMASH-UP IMPENDED, for instance; divorcee seemed 
the only way out. Or it was an apparently normal boy 
gone wrong and threatened with a second term in jail. 

Orit was anervous strain become too great to bear longer without 
relief. Or it was a child quarantined in a hospital with scarlet- 
fever and the parents financially helpless. Where to turn? 
The problems—and they were tragically real, just a few harvested 
out of the great number of tragedies discoverable anywhere and 
any time—were taken to the Life Adjustment Center conducted 
by the Mount Pleasant Church in Washington, D. C., and all 
of them were solved. The threatened divorce was averted in 
a happy reconciliation, the boy was saved 
from jail; the despondent applicant was 
relieved of his burden, the ill child was re- 
stored to its parents. The Adjustment 
Center, carried on for three months as an 
experiment, was a suecess, so much so that 
it must be continued ‘and enlarged if it 
would fulfil what its pastor, the Rev. Moses 
R. Lovell, believes to be its mission to 
minister to human ills here and now. It 
is such a significant story of a vital ministry 
that The Congregationalist asked Mr. Lovell’s 
permission to pass it on to a wider audi- 
ence, and Tue Literary Dicrest now 
passes it on to its big family throughout 
America and around the world. 

Mr. Lovell was inspired to undertake 
the experiment, he writes, by his observa- 
tions of the Roman Catholic confessional, 
“to which countless numbers of men and 
women have gone, and through unburden- 
ing themselves of their own minds have 
; | found relief and refreshment and been 
} established in life’; by what he found 
to be ‘‘useful and good” in Christian 


Science, and by his conviction that modern 
science can give a technique and a method 
“by the use of which we shall be enabled to approach the ideal 
to which we aspire in the realm of physical, mental, moral, and 
spiritual health.’ He had also observed the Emmanuel Move- 


well as guiding the soul. But they were not quite wide enough 
in their scope. What Dr. Lovell and those associated with 
him wanted, he says, was ‘‘to add science to religion in dealing 
with life’s problems and to open the doors widely to all types of 
human problems; in fact, make this truly a life-adjustment center, 
where people might come with all kinds of problems and find re- 
lief and help.” So well did the experiment succeed that within 
the three months 350 conferences with applicants for help were 
held, and the staff had to be doubled, so that at the conclusion 
of the project the consultants included two doctors, five psychia- 
trists, one of them a child psychiatrist, and two social workers, 
a director of religious education, a general counselor, and the 
pastor himself. All sorts of people, mainly from the great middle 
‘class, came with all sorts of problems, and, says Mr. Lovell: 


| 4 “T have come out of this experiment with this conviction, that 
ie ‘ there is in Washington, as in every other city on the face ofsthe 
ily ‘ globe, a great underworld—not an underworld of crime, but a 
, great underworld of tragedy, of sorrow, of disappointment, of 
disheartenment, of maladjustment. The spirit of the men and 
women you meet on the street, as you find it revealed by looking 
, GW into their faces, seems happy, but down underneath, -in nine cases 
le ‘almost out of every ten, there is some great burden that is being 
OF ! borne for which the Church, as it is at present established, in 
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A SPIRITUAL PHYSICIAN 


The Rev. Moses R. Lovell, who added 

science to religion in a clinic for disheart- 

ened souls at the Mount Pleasant Church 
in Washington, D. ©. 


ment in Boston, the Body and Soul Clinic in New York, and , 
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a largé measure has nothing to give, while it is not only true in the 


Constitution of the United States, but in the expectation of 
Jesus Christ, that every man ought to have the full right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness as his, and that every man 
has the right to life, and life abundant. The great ery of normal 
humanity is for some agency to arise which ean bring to bear on 
specific individual problems technical advice and guidance, 
coupled with the ability to assist men and women to find their 
way out and to fight their way up from out this great underworld, 
where so many of them for so many hours of the day are forced, 
through fear, or anxiety, or worry, or ignorance, or tragedy, to 
spend their lives, when they ought to be up in the sunlight of 
human experience, drinking in life to its full.” 


All the cases were conducted in absolute confidence, but, 
writes Mr. Lovell: 


“Of course, there were all those average problems which con- 
front allmen and all women. Many people 
came with simple problems that a little 
advice and counsel could help. Then there 
came those more complex problems, do- 
mestic, marital, individual, parental. One 
mother, for example, came; she lives outside 
the District of Columbia; she told of her 

- boy, who had been taken to jail for the 
second time. What could be done? He 
had had a good up-bringing; everything 
had been done for him. This was his second 
experience. Wesaid, we do not know what 
can be done; the court, of course, will act. 
But one thing we will do for you, and that 
is this. We will see to.it that a trained 
psychiatrist goes over to interview the boy 
and find out the degree of responsibility 
that is his, if it is possible to ascertain it, and 
knowing that boy better than the judge or 
jury, through a technical investigation, 
endeavor to bring before those who are to 
sentence him one or two solutions relative 
to places to which he might be sent, where 
he will not be deformed, but, if possible, 
reformed and given a new chance. 

“Another personcame to us with a mental 
difficulty, a nervous difficulty. We found 
that that person had been previously to a 
number of social agencies, and they had 
been unable to do anything for her. Why? 
In large measure because they had no 
psychiatrist who could discover what it 
was that individual needed, what really 

was the trouble. Through the good offices of one of our staff, 
this person was examined. The social agencies were told about 
the ease, and that problem, as far as the social agencies of 


“Washington are concerned, has been solved, and the woman, so 
» far as we know, has been sent on the road to recovery. 
similar experiments on the western coast in helping the body as *) “One night brought a man suffering from such great domestic 


unhappiness that he was on the verge of getting a divoree. After 
four or five evenings of airing the situation, it was possible to get 
both him and his wife to come together, and now the couple are 
reconciled once more to attempt the marital adventure together. 

““Any number of men and women came who, having left the 
forty-year line behind, found that life’s first enthusiasms had 
died down and they were eagerly seeking some means of rekin- 
dling the banked fires of their own interests. 

“It was surprizing to find so many eases of vocational malad- 
justment—people galore who in middle life discovered they were 
misfits, all of which, or much of which, might have been avoided 
if earlier in the years vocational guidance had been a more de- 
veloped science. 

‘*Parents come—any number of them—in serious dilemma as to 
how to deal with their boys and girls. Youths in their teens were, 
present, greatly concerned because of their misunderstanding 
parents. A number came seeking advice and.counsel in matters 
pertaining to faith and belief, feeling themselves shipwrecked 
by the bewilderment and confusion of modern life and knowledge. 

“Our physicians were always kept busy—diagnosing and 
directing to sources of help. We wish it had been possible to 
offer each seeking medical attention a complete physical examina- 
tion—an actual budget of their state of health—an end greatly 
to be desired. 

“T have come out of this experiment with a deep conviction 
that we have sponsored here a project of tremendous significance 
not only for this church, but for Protestantism at large,” 
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SCIENCE+ AND+ INVENTION 


| Hyde, contributes an article on this subject to The 


| National Republic Magazine (Washington). He re- 


jinds us at the outset that to the scientist every strange field 
as the rainbow, with always the hope and possibility of the 
bt of gold at the end. The little tomato seed was a waste of 
1e catsup industry until chemists found a way to extract its 
iL The kernel of the seed of the apricot was waste until 
aemists learned to free it from its bitter principle. To-day, 
asting nearly like the almond, it is used in flavoring maca- 
pons. The seeds of the raisin were a waste until chemists 
gew how to use their oil for 
‘raying seeded raisins to keep 
jem soft and fresh. He 
pes on: 


Until only a short while 
}o the pancreas gland of the 
f and hog was only a minor 
ible by-product, called sweet- 
ead. Then medical research 
und in the gland the sub- 
unce called insulin, which re- 
ives diabetes. This discovery 
It only greatly heightened 
» commercial money value 
pa trifling by-product, but it 
mefited suffering humanity 
Pitirely beyond any mere 
mney value that can be put 
Hoa it. So nothing is too 
Wall for research. 
‘In these days of rapidly 
ving evolution in industry 
pnd the farmer must draw a 
‘Geon from it—one can never 
| but that the humble and 
‘ile-respected by-product of 
“Widay may be a main product 
Vraorrow. The manufactur- 
industries can show hun- 
‘ds of examples. The corn- 
«ch industry started out to 
‘k«e corn-starch for cooking 
fi laundering. Then science 
»wed how to make glucose 
im the starch. Then some- 
. |. conceived the idea that 
oil of the germ had attri- 
thes of olive-oil. To-day 
“\cose, corn-sirup, and corn- 
are main products of the corn-refining industry. There was 
Hime when this industry dumped into the river all of the corn 
“nel that was left after the starch had beenremoved. To-day 
Yee by-products are live-stock feed, selling for well up into 
"i millions a year. 
Our chemical laboratories point out to us an Age of Cellulose. 
4s is the substance which is the principal part of the solid 
/ Miework of plants. The wooden floors we walk upon, the 
kspapers and magazines and books we read, corn-cobs, corn- 
_kkks, wheat straw, and other straws—these and myriad other 
tags are largely cellulose. Chemically, cellulose is very similar 
tomposition to corn-starch and the sugars; it contains the 
‘e elements, and is convertible into sugars by the action of 
“at and acid. 
; ‘Cotton is nearly pure cellulose. The chemist already knows 
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- to make rayon and artificial silks out of cellulose from 
‘4hon linters, corn-stalks, ete., and industries of great size have 
Sung up to manufacture them. Who can imagine the future 
tore for the humble and lowly corn-stalk? I have seen a 
Nutifully printed and bound book, entitled ‘Farm Produets 

‘i (ndustry,’ the paper of which was made mainly of corn- 
xs. I have read farm journals printed on paper, the most 
\.4 ily part of which had been replaced by corn-stalk pulp, I 
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THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Hyde tells the romance of riches hidden in the waste of the farm. 


| RICHES FROM FARM WASTE 


HE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, Arthur M. — 


have handled samples of insulating and building board made of 
corn-stalks, some as porous and light as cork and some almost 
as hard and dense as iron. Who ean say now, in view of the 
industrial beginnings already made, what part corn-stalks, now 
worth $2 a ton for their potash and $3 as feed, will play in the 
building construction and heat and cold insulation of the future?” 


Not long ago the idea was conceived of manufacturing the 
bagasse of the sugar-cane mill into insulating board. To-day 
an enormous business stands as a monument to that idea, to 
the ingenuity of private business, and to the cooperation 
of the United States Department of Agriculture and the 
capacity of its scientists. Ba- 
gasse is the pulp of the sugar- 
cane left after the extraction 
of the cane juice. The sugar 
mills formerly used it as fuel 
for the mills. To-day the 
bagasse pressed-board industry 
takes not only all the bagasse 
it can handily get in our South, 
but is importing it from Cuba 
and is also looking for other 
materials to utilize. Again: 


“In the Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils of our depart- 
ment in Washington, where a 
vast amount of valuable work 
has been done in the utiliza- 
tion of agricultural by-prod- 
ucts, there is a small bottle of 
a brownish cellulose substance 
called lignin, which was de- 
rived from the corn plant. 
Lignin is one of the principal 
parts of woody plant tissues. 
Its chemical nature is not yet 
clear, but Dr. W. W. Skinner, 
assistant chief of the chemical 
and technological research unit 
of the bureau, says lignin pos- 
sibly may yield as many 
products of commercial, chem- 
ical, and medical importance 
as have been yielded by coal- 
tar, that by-product of the 
manufacture of coal-gas, the 
study and exploitation of which 
gave to Germany a pre- 
eminent position in the world chemical trade. Our chemists 
say that lignin may possibly yield even more than coal-tar, 
itself a vegetable by-product of the carboniferous age. Some 
of the articles made from coal-tar that are of great commercial 
importance are anilin dyes, phthalein dyes, and other phthaleins, 
indigo, earbolic acid, creosote, flavoring extracts, and drugs 
and chemicals of many kinds. The bureau has already made 
dyes from lignin which are more fast than the first anilin dyes 
made from coal-tar. Millions of tons of stalks, cobs, and straws 
are produced on our farms every year, and every ton holds its 
store of lignin and cellulose—and who knows what else! 

“The time is not so far away when the organized farmer, 
with science and manufacturing and commercial skill at his 
command, will make the off-grade fruits, vegetables, and grain- 
crop residues of to-day play very important parts in giving 
diversity and stability to our agriculture. The story of the 
utilization of farm by-products even now would fill many books. 

“The farmer must begin to think more in the terms of his 
by-products, as the meat-packer has done. The by-products 
business is the life of the meat-packing industry of to-day, 
and the chemist and research laboratory are responsible. What 
the meat-packer has done with by-products is an inspiration to 
all branches of our agriculture.”’ 
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FIGHTING FIRES IN LUMBER-YARDS 


OMBUSTIBLE AND NON-COMBUSTIBLE materials 
are usually mingled in aburning building. But a lumber- 
yard is a hundred per cent. combustible. It is material 

excellently adapted for a bonfire, and it is probably the hardest 
thing that the fireman has to tackle, when it once starts burning. 
A contributor to Fire Engineering (New York) describes the 
dangers of such a blaze and the tactics to be employed in fighting 
it. He says: 

‘‘Lumber-yards cause the average fire chief more apprehension 
than any other type of establishment. This is not only due to 
the combustible nature of materials involved, but also to the 
carelessness commonly shown around such establishments. 


“The chief hazards involved in connection with a lumber- 
yard fire are: tremendous heat generated; showers of embers 


Courtesy of Fire Engineering (New York) 


NOTE HOW SKILFULLY THIS FIRE WAS HALTED 


Here’s the New York Fire Department in operation on a fire in a lumber-yard. 
Despite the high piles, the aisles littered with loose 
the department was able to confine the fire to a very small area. 


made, as indicated in right-hand side of the picture. 
lumber, and the close piling, 


discharged; danger of toppling of piles; large areas make it 
dangerous for men to penetrate into the lumber-yard unless 
avenues of escape are properly covered by lines. 

‘‘Wires in lumber-yards usually start from eareless use of 
smoking materials, grass fires, locomotive sparks, improper 
heating equipment in shed or in office, ete. Where the piles are 
mounted clear of the ground on sleepers, fire starting from any 
of the above means may get beneath the piles and travel quickly 
through the dry grass, wood waste, shavings, ete., found there- 
under. If wind is blowing, the travel of the fire is very much 
expedited. 

‘“The lumber-yard is one typeof fire which must be surrounded, 
if a good stop is to be made. While that imay not be entirely 
possible, particularly waere a heavy wind is blowing, neverthe- 
less three sides can bs properly covered, and the fourth side, the 
lee, will have to be handled from the sides. 

‘“Heavy streams are absolutely essential for the initial work. 
They provide great coverage by having greater range, and kill 
the intense heat created by burning lumber. 

‘“‘Small streams are futile when a lumber-yard fire has gained 
considerable proportions. They may become vaporized before 
striking the burning materials. Heavy streams will stand a 
better chance of reaching the burning materials. 

‘“Contrary to general belief, water-towers are very effective 
in handling certain types of lumber-yard fires. For instance, 
where the fire is burning near the center of the group of piles, 
and the heat is too intense for men to operate at close range, 
or operate from the top of adjacent piles, a water-tower can be 
elevated and the streams sent downward at an angle right to the 
center of the fire. 

“One of the most serious conditions in connection with 
lumber-yard fires is the great showerof embers. These may carry 
the fire to distant piles, and constant supervision on the part 
of the fire-fighting foree is necessary. Men patrolling exposed 
areas can effectively use hand extinguishers. To successfully 
handle a fast-burning lumber-yard fire requires the members of 


the department to take a lot of punishment. This is partieu- 
larly so when a heavy wind is blowing. Men operating on the 
lee side, as long as their channels of escape are not cut off,can 
protect themselves by sprays from streams which they are 
operating. Even if all of the water discharged from streams on 
the lee side does not reach the fire, it does prove effective in 
killing embers before they land, and in wetting down piles of 
lumber in the immediate path of the fire.” 


GARDENING IN THE CELLAR 


USHROOMS GROW WELL THERE, even now. 

Recent experiments on the use of artificial light for 

plant growth inspired a contributor to Lectures Pour 

Tous (Paris), with the radiant dream that we may, one day, be 

producing all kinds of fruits and flowers in what is now partial 

or entire darkness, transformed 

into 24-hour daylight by power- 
ful electric lamps. He writes: 


‘““A new sensation in science is 
the employment of artificial light 
as a substitute for that of the sun 
in growing fruits and vegetables. 
The solar rays, hitherto believed 
so necessary to the sprouting and 
biological development of plants, 
have been replaced, in experiments 
reported to the Academy of 
Sciences by Messrs. Truffant and 
Thurneyssen, by electric light, ex- 
actly regulated. 

‘““They exhibited to the Acad- 
emy fragrant strawberries, of 
normal color and taste, which they 
had grown in Versailles, at home, 
by a process devised by them. 

“Strawberries, do you ask? 
Could. they actually raise so 
delicate a fruit indoors, in winter? 
Yes; strawberries, potted on De- 
cember 12, 1928, produced ripe 
fruit forty days later. Not only 
the simple fact of production was 
a wonder, but there was an im- 
portant speeding-up of their ma- 
turity. There is surely something 
in this that seems a little parar 
doxieal! 

“What is the source of the rays that produce effects at once so 
unexpected and so useful? 

“In a dark room, heated to normal temperature, were ar- 
ranged electric lamps with tungsten filaments, rotating con- 
tinuously, night and day, without stopping, about three to five 
feet above the tables on which the plants were exposed. wtf 

“The quality of the light, which was modified by colored 
glass, so as to favor certain rays of the spectrum; its definite 
composition, that is to say the exact wave-lengths that should 
be employed (and these must be measured to the millionth of a 
millimeter); the luminous intensity—these are the conditions 
on which the success of the experiment depends. 

““The most favorable rays of the spectrum are those between 
the blue and the red; the ultra-violet rays, contrary to what has 
always been thought, are found to be injurious rather than helpful. 

“The principal innovation is in the rotation of the light. 
The experiments, hitherto made with artificial light in a fixt 
position, have not always given the desired results, and this 
appears to be due to burns on the leaves. The period of illumi- 
nation is reduced by the rotary motion, by ten seconds in a 
minute, and has then an intensity of 40,000 lix (the unit of 
light-intensity). The full light of the sun has, at its maximum, 
an intensity of 160,000 lux, or four times as great as that of the 
artificial light; but the latter acts continuously while the sun’s 
light is absent at night and is obscured by clouds. : 

“Besides strawberries, it is interesting to know that oats 
and tobacco, under the influence of electric light, have grown 
much more rapidly than ordinarily. Other vegetables, ua 
being tested, will probably give results of the same kind. ; 

‘“We may look forward, given this new technique of foreed 
culture, uniquely artificial, to a whole series of experiments 
researches in agronomy, destined, owing to the speed of produce 
tion in independence of the season, to favor rapid testing and 
selection. Many problems concerning cereals can thus be m 
with subjects of investigation. 

(Continued on page 36) 


Note the excellent stop 
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(Continued from page 30) 

“May we not look forward to the day when, owing to this 
new process of growth-speeding, we may have a new science 
_of gardening? Just imagine those old quarries where the Pari- 
sians have been growing a few mushrooms, transformed into gar- 
dens which in their seasons would produce vegetables, flowers 
and fruits, of kinds that now grow only under a southern sun!” 


MORE SAFETY IN THE PRESS-ROOM 


HE PLATEN PRESS, OR JOB PRESS, as it is more 
commonly known, is one of the ten most hazardous 
machines used in industry. In the printing industry, 


it is the outstanding accident-producer, causing six times as 
|many accidents as its nearest rival, the guillotine paper-cutter. 


| This assertion is made in a press bulletin issued by the Travelers 


Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut, whose engineers 
| have perfected, we are told, a safety device that eliminates the 
| possibility of accident on hand-fed job presses. We are told: 


| “Job-press accidents are costly, and are responsible for about 
( one-tenth of the cost of all accidents in the printing industry. 
. As this industry pays some three million dollars a year for com- 
| pensation insurance, the complete elimination of this hazard 
\ would result in substantial saving. If the ‘incidental cost of 


| : accidents,’ which has been computed as four times the amount 


j] paid out in awards and medical attention, is also taken into con- 
< sideration, the accidents on hand-fed job presses are costing the 
] printing industry more than a million dollars a year. 
| “It is estimated that there are about 30,000 hand-fed job 
| presses in use in the United States at present, cr approximately 
(one for every ten employees in the printing industry. The 
( operator of a press of this kind must place his hand between the 
| platen and the bed of the press at every stroke of the machine, 
\ which means that, collectively, the job-press operators in this 
scountry expose their hands to possible injury some 270 million 
{times each day. It is not surprizing, therefore, that approxi- 
imately 500 hands are crusht by these machines every year. 
| “The new safety device does not interfere with the operator 
lof the press, nor does it affect the speed. The operator can 
actually place his hand between the platen and the bed of the 
(press, while the press is running, without danger of injury. The 
idevice has been in use several months, and is well liked by press- 
hmen. Other men in the printing industry have seen it in opera- 
ition, and have exprest their approval of it. 
_ “Tn order to explain the action of the safety device, it will be 
nmecessary to describe certain parts of the mechanism of the press. 
‘*An eccentric is secured to either end of the back shaft in the 
bed of the press, and the rear ends of the two side arms that 
vactuate the platen are mounted on these eccentrics. At one side 


IN AN EMERGENCY 


The press-feeder pushes the throw-off lever, and the jaws of the 


machine leave room for his hand. ‘The new device is automatic. 
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Illustrations by courtesy of the Travelers Insurance Company 


IN ORDINARY OPERATION 


The safety or throw-off lever remains in position and the side arms 
draw the platen tightly against the bed. 


of the press there is a ‘throw-off’ lever. In ordinary operation, 
this lever remains in the position shown in the picture above, 
and the side arms draw the platen tightly against the bed. 
However, if the press-feeder wishes to prevent the press from 
making an impression, he pushes the throw-off lever. This 
causes the back shaft and the eccentrics to make a quarter of a 
revolution, which changes the relative positions of the platen 
and the bed, so that, when the press closes, a space, equal to 
one-half the length of the ‘throw’ of the eccentries, is left between 
them as in the other picture. 

‘“TIn developing the new safety device use has been made of the 
greater part of this mechanism. The throw-off lever has been 
retained, and the press-feeder can use it in the ordinary way. 
Additional mechanism has been incorporated, however, which 
makes the throw-off action automatic. 

“The actuating member of this safety device consists of a flat 
steel band, which surrounds the platen, and is connected to the 
ordinary curtain guard used to protect the rear. In the open 
position of the press, this band lies slightly back of the platen; 
but in operation it advances ahead of the platen and reaches 
the bed first. If the band comes in contact with the operator’s 
hand, however, it actuates the throw-off mechanism previously 
described, and the press does not close. Thus, the throw-off 
mechanism—an integral part of the job press—is converted 
into a positive safety device. 

‘‘The Travelers has applied for a patent on this safety device— 
not, however, with the intention of manufacturing or selling the 
device or restricting the use of it in any way, but rather for the 
purpose of preventing any one else from acquiring sole control 
of it. Permission to manufacture and instal the device is given 
to any one that may wish to do so.” 


KANSAS NOT SO WINDY—Most people have a greatly exag- 
gerated idea of the frequency of tornadoes in particular areas of 
the United States, and Kansas has an especially bad reputation 
in this respect that is considerably at variance with the facts, 
says Charles Fitzhugh Talman in his Science Service feature 
Why the Weather? (Washington). We read: 


‘During the thirteen years, from 1916 to 1928, inclusive, more 
accurate tornado statistics were gathered in the United States 
than during any previous period. Kansas had 155 tornadoes 
during these years, or an average of twelve a year. The area 
of the State is 82,000 square miles and the average destructive 
area of a tornado is about ten square miles. Hence, if we assume 
twelve tornadoes a year to be the normal frequency for the State 
it follows that any given locality in Kansas is likely to suffer 
damage from one of these storms only once in about 680 years, 
onan average. Kansas had more tornadoes during the thirteen 
years mentioned than any other State in the Union, but in pro- 
portion to area the smaller State of Iowa caine first, with 149 
tornadoes; Arkansas second; Kansas third; and Indiana, Ohio, 
and Illinois not far behind. In loss of life and damage to prop- 
erty resulting from tornadoes Kansas was outranked by many 
other States, as her population is sparse, and there are few large 
towns in the State. Kansas has had, however, three tornadoes, 
that wrought damage to a value of a million dollars or more.” 
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CHARACTER AND HEALTH IN THE EYE 

HE STUDY OF THEIR PATIENTS’ EYES, both for 

the purposes of diagnosis and as an indication of the 

mentality of those with whom they have to deal, is 
recommended to medical men, by the author of an article in La 
Presse Medicale (Paris). The extraordinary power of the eye, 
says this writer, depends not only on the eyeball itself, but re- 
sults also from all the neighboring features—eyebrows, pupils, 
The eye gets its expression from all the 
other features together. He goes on to analyze the character- 
isties of the eye in great detail: 


lashes, forehead, nose. 


“Tf the face is hidden behind a sheet of paper with holes in it, 
or behind a mask that allows only the eyes to be seen, it is prac- 
tically impossible to divine the expression, real or simulated, of 
the subject; it is also true that if the eyes alone be hidden on a 
photograph, the expression can not be recognized. 

‘‘A profound study of the eye from the physiognomie stand- 
point would require a volume, for there are a thousand things 
to be considered in the eyes, and the easiest expressions to 
understand are the hardest to describe. In studying the physiog- 
nomi¢ value of the eyes, we must take account successively of 
their situation and arrangement, the form, size and prominence 
of the eyeballs, the skin, form and motions of the eyelids, the 
tint and condition of the white, the color and size of the iris, the 
degree of opening of the pupil; no detail is to be neglected; 
each has its own meaning, and nevertheless plays a part in the 
general effect. 

“The straightforward glance, with eyes well opened, shows 
frankness, that of the well-balanced man who fears neither 
to observe nor to show his feelings. 

“The straightforward ‘glance with eyes parallel, focused on 
nothing in particular, with dilated pupils and relaxed features, 
indicates reverie or distraction. 

“The fixt glance in a relaxed face reveals insignificance of 
mind, or indifference. 

“The fixt glance in a tense face, with frowning brows, is the 
voluntarily fixt regard of the man of energy. With insistance 
it becomes a hard expression. 

““The glance directed upward is that of ravishment or ecstasy. 

“The glance directed downward, Paul Hartenberg tells us, 
assumes various meanings, according to the simultaneous atti- 
tudes of the upper eyelids and of the head. If the upper eyelid 
is lowered and the neck bent, it shows timidity, humility, or 
shame; on the other hand, if the head is raised, the glance is 
pretentious, disdainful, or proud. 

““A sidewise glance is furtive; it is that of one who is watching 
while concealing the fact. 

““A wandering glance is that of distraction; it shows the 
absence. of clear thought and precise attention.” 


Obsessed persons or monomaniacs, it seems, have a vague eye, 
never look straight at the person to whom they are speaking, 
because they are looking inward or are seeking to see something 
on which their mind has become erystallized. The very mobile 
elanee, directed rapidly to all sides, in an agitated face, we are 
told, shows inquietude or embarrassment. On the contrary, if 
the mouth is delicate and smiling, it is the glance of an intelligent 
and spirited man, whose mind is open to new impressions. 
Furthermore: 


“The distance between the eyes, measured from their corners, 
should equal the length of a single eye. If the eyes are nearer, 
especially when deep in their sockets, the physiognomy is lively, 
and easily assumes a wicked expression. FEyes far apart, on the 
other hand, lose in vivacity, but gain in calm and gentleness. 
Among the most cruel peoples, such as the Mongols or certain 
Arab tribes, the eyes are close together. 

“The Latins have eyes that are widest apart—an indication, 
say Billard and Dodel, of a great store of good-will and of 
ideality in their characters. 

“In the normal arrangement of the eyes, the straight line 
joining one angle to the other is horizontal, but there are frequent 
variations. 

“When these lines in the two eyes converge, the eye takes 
on a look of fineness and vivacity; when there is divergent in- 
clination, when the eyes are noticeably lower toward the tem- 
ples, they appear less intelligent or sadder. 

“Eyes deep in their sockets show profundity or energy; they 
indicate firmness of will. 

‘‘Hyes moderately protruding are lively, clear, brilliant; when 
they protude too much, they give to the whole face an air of 
stupefaction or confusion; this is a symptom of certain diseases, 
such as exophthalmie goitre. 


“Large eyes are a sign of beauty and intelligence; when the 
size is excessive it gives to the face an air of unintelligent languor. 
Large, open eyes show foolishness. Small eyes are not beautiful, 
when very small and deeply socketed, like those of monkeys, 
they give an air of wickedness. 

“The size of the eye depends chiefly on the eyelid. As its 
edge is straight or curved, the eyes are called ‘almond-shaped’ 
or ‘round.’ 

‘‘ Almond-eyes indicate sweetness, elegance, a desire to please. 
Round eyes have more fixity, more energy; they are oftenest 
met in the square brachycephalous face. 

“The color of the iris contributes much to the aspect of the 
eye; the various shades are usually classified as blue, gray, green, 
hazel, and black. Sometimes the two eyes differ; persons have 
been known to have one black and one blue eye. 

“Tt is difficult to assign a meaning to each shade; in a general 
way, it is agreed that the eye is clear and blue with the sanguine, 
dark with the bilious, light with the lymphatic. 

‘A clear iris is supposed to indicate ease and vivacity; a dark 
one, whether blue, gray, green, or black, shows intensity of feel- 
ing, energy of will, and profundity of conception. 

‘‘Hyes of mixed tints indicate excess of feeling, elevation of 
ideas, but also an irregular and ill-proportioned will. 

“The white of the eye is of great diagnostic importance; 
when very clear and white it is a sign of good health, of easy 
circulation, of regular life. 

“A white marked with yellowish threads, marbled with red 
or blue veins, indicates a hot and unhealthy temper, prone 
to congestion—a violent character. 

“The greater or less opening of the pupil is a valuable element 
in medical diagnosis. It also furnishes good indications to the 
physiognomist. This opening is controlled by the great. sym- 
pathetic nervous system whose tonicity keeps the muscular ring 
of the sereen stretched. 

‘“‘Narrow pupils indicate generally firmness, energy and 
ambition. Dilated pupils show physical relaxation, softness. 
We know that a momentary dilation of the pupils is a sign of 
lively emotion, of terror. The influence of certain poisons on the 
pupil explains how it is possible, by simple examination, to judge 
of one’s drinking habits. 

“These few examples will serve to give an idea of the care 
with which physicians ought to study their patients’ eyes, not 
only for diagnosis, but also as an index of the mentality with 
which they have to deal. 

“Genius is patience,’ says Buffon; medicine is continual ob- 
servation. All the passions, the sentiments, have a physical 
basis; to study the human face, to master the science of physiog- 
nomy, is to practise, without laboratory and without apparatus, 
a simple, but a good and useful, kind of physiology.” 


EVOLUTION, FEET FIRST—Early man was notable, not for 
his brain, but for his legs. Upright walking came before thinking, 
according to Dr. Gieseler, a Bavarian professor. In other words, 
while most evolutionists believe that human qualities appeared 
first in the shape of the skull, he thinks that they showed them- 
selves earlier in the legs. 
the professor’s views as follows: 


“Dr. Wilhelm Gieseler, of the University of Munich, has just 
finished an extremely detailed monograph whose object is to 
prove that the lower limbs of the ancestors of the human race 
had developed into their present form much earlier than the skull 
had undergone the modifications that characterize the human 
head. 

‘Dr. Gieseler’s researches have been on the human, or semi- 
human, remains found in Java—the famous pithecanthropus 
that has given rise to so much disecussion—and also those found 
at Broken Hill, in South Africa. 

‘‘The learned Bavarian is firmly convinced that the pithecan- 
thropus was a human being. He bases his belief especially on 
the fact that the holes in the skull corresponding to the eyes are 
much more like those of a man than those of an ape. He believes 
also that in both Java and Broken Hill a decisive proof-of the 
human character of these remains is furnished by the leg bones, 
which differ completely from those of apes, and resemble much 
more closely the leg bones of modern man. 

“Pursuing this line of thought, Dr. Gieseler shows that man 


A writer in Comedia (Paris) sketches — 


has carried on his characteristic evolution by the transformation 


of the leg bones, whereas the most widely accepted theory is that 
the first sign by which primitive man is to be recognized is the 
form of the skull. It seems that we should believe that it was 


rl 


long habituation to walking on the lower limbs that was the prime — 


factor of anatomical development to which the Apollo of our era 
owes the profile that gives him his prestige. What do the French 
scientists think about it?” 
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NEWS 
for the owners of 
Buick 
Hupmobile 
Auburn 8 
Graham -Paige 


We have proved in thousands 
of miles of test driving on the 
Atlantic City Speedway, and in 
hundreds of laboratory tests, that 
the New Mobiloil “BB” gives the 
greatest summer protection and 
adds the most power to Buick 
(1929, 1928, 1927 models), Nash 
(Advanced and Special Six 1929, 
1928, 1927 models), Hupmobile 
(All 1929 and 1928 models), 
Graham-Paige (All 1929 and 1928 
models), Auburn 8’s (1929, 1928, 
1927 models). If you own one of 
these cars remember to ask for 
Mobiloil “BB.” The price is 35¢ a 
quart (price slightly higher in 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast 


the New 


i—11 
le 


Nash 


States), and there is a Mobiloil 


dealer always nearby. 

Mobiloil “BB” is also recom- 
mended for other makes of cars. 
See Mobiloil Chart at the right. 
If your car is not listed in it, con- 
sult any Mobiloil dealer. 

No matter which make of car 
you drive, the way to be sure of 
correct lubrication for your auto- 
mobile engine is to buy oil accord- 
ing to the Mobiloil Chart. 

Regular use of the New Mobiloil 
will keep the first-year feel in your 
engine for at least 30,000 miles. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Makers of high-quality lubricants for 
all types of machinery 


ohSoite 


| Cadillac 


on. . 
} Nash, Adv. & Sp. 6. 

c A 
| Peerless, 72, 90, 91.. 


| Whippet 


FIND 
YOUR 
CAR 


Here is a partial Mobiloil Chart 
covering most of the leading pas- 
senger cars made in the United 
States. Check up now. Find the 
correct grade of Mobiloil for your 
car. The recommendations below 
were made after practical and scien- 
tific tests of the New Mobiloil in 
your type of engine. Make this 
Mobiloil Chart your guide. 
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Chandler Special Six 
“other models 
Chevrolet 
Chrysler, 4-cyl 
“Imperial 80 
and Imperial. 
“other models 
Dodge Brothers... . 
Durant 
Elcar, 8-cyl 
m4 other models 
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Gardner, 8-cyl...... 
«other models 


Marmon, 8-cyl..... 
“* other models 


Mo 


other models 
Oakland.... ee 
Oldsmobile. 


“ 


other models 
Pontiac 

REO7 ach inat sinus 
Studebaker 
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Willys-Knight, 4-cyl. 
2 Lee G-cyls 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department cannot be returned 


OME poems from the Ojibwe, the 

woods-Indian people of Wisconsin, are 
printed in the July Scribner’s. They are 
put into English by Kenneth M. Ellis, 
brief but not in the terse Indian expression. 
Mr. Ellis calls them ‘‘Grains of Wild 
Rice,” which he gleaned from Chief Sailing- 
Home-Onee-in-Awhile. So we omit the at- 
tribution of author from the two we quote: 


SIOUX CAPTIVE 


My heart with lead seems burdened, 
The trees I do not love. 

Their branches clutter up the sky 
And bar the blue above. 


They mock me while I sleep, 
The tamarack and pine 
They make the wind to weep 
His captive tears with mine. 


The breeze and I are twain 
Ojibwe holds in fee, 

And my kiss is bought with pain 
That he may pity me. 


Blue water and green woods 
He loves—but I the plain, 
And the unencumbered sky 
I shall never see again. 


Kata’ tawu’ 
Waya'bamagin’ 
Nin’ gaodji’ma 
Keget’ 
Nin’jawe’nimig’. 


OLD SQUAW 


Ai! Call yourself a man 

My son—and well you may! 

Now, scalp in belt and plume in hair— 
Alas! But yesterday 


You crept up to my knee 
For a song about a star— 
Now you are home again 
With the bloody fruit of war! 


The maidens’ eyes grow bright, 
Their bosoms rise and fall— 
You smile on them. On me 
You do not smile at all! 


Ai! Call yourself a man: 

I’ve had you while I may— 
And your scalps I do not see, 
But the stars of yesterday! 


Tuart prolific provider of humorous verse, 
Mr. James J. Montague, finds some fault 
with nature’s distribution of her device of 
protective coloration. His plaint we read 
in the New York Herald Tribune: 


A FEW WORDS OF CRITICISM 
By James J. MonTAGUE 


I fully agree with the poets 
Who tell us that Nature is grand, 
But I have little praise for a few of her ways 
Which I find I cannot understand. 
The bugs which arrive in my orchard, 
Leaving sheer desolation behind ’em, 
When they go on their raids are arrayed in such 
shades 
That the wrens and the robins can’t find ’em. 


The aphids, those razor-jawed creatures 
Which are scattered around by the ants, 
Are clad in a green of a translucent sheen 
That matches the stalks of the plants. 
And by never a bug-eating songster 
Which over the garden has hovered 
In a forage for food for his hungering brood 
The pirating mites are discovered. 


The hen, although noisy, is useful 
Because of the eggs she will lay, 
But a hawk or a kite as they pose in their flight 
Can see her a half mile away. 
And the birds which make wonderful music 
Are a prey to the foes that beset them: 
Their plumes are so bright that they glow in the 
night 
And the pot-hunting tomcats can get them. 


So I file this complaint against Nature, 
Who is given, I hold, to mistakes. 
I’ve contended for long that she’s rather too strong 
For the worst of the creatures she makes, 
For the most of her plentiful blessings 
I am filled with a sense of thanksgiving, 
But I think that she errs in the habit of hers 
Of letting the pests go on living. 


Do not be dismayed by the title in this 
Harper’s poem. This is sublimated mathe- 
matics, and its real theme is a snake: 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS 


By Marcaret EMERSON BAILEY 


Not in slight nor in derision, 
But with pencil-point precision, 
He who made Pythagoras 

Made the snake that parts the grass; 
Made the texture of its skin 
Parchment to work problems in. 
He who drew an adder’s spread 
To a rhomboid at its head, 

Let no ferrule falter loose 

On the straight hypotenuse 
Obliquely slanting the dull eye 
Of the snake that rustles by. 
Not the rod of Rorsan lictor 
Could lay lashes any stricter 
Than the stripes, exact and neat, 
Parallels that will not meet, 
Running straight from tip to tail 
On a buckling coat of mail 
Fashioned out of lozenges. 

And as intricate as these— 
Pointed triangle and square, 

All the rigid shapes that are, 
Octagon and pentagon, 

He has deftly patterned on 
Some unscrolied and rippling back 
As a method of attack 

Till every scale and single joint 
Proves some problematic point, 
Working out with subtlety 

A divine Geometry. 


We take it that poets are not early risers, 
else there would be more tributes to the 
dawn. But one in The Forum attempts 
amends: 

DAWN TRYST 


By Grorrrey JOHNSON 


Mad, O divinely mad, is the world in the morning 
at five; 

Birds turn stars in the dimness, and stars are birds 
that sing, 

Fluttering low in the blue with large, white, vivid 
wing, 

And the very stones are alive. 


A chaffinch but chips in the pale dead bronze of 
the sycamore, 

Leafless, unlighted as yet—and out the melody 
rushes: 

Starlings like rain, blackbirds like waterfalls, 
torrents of thrushes 

And larks in a starry soar. 


The world dissolves into music in a wild and 
rapturous storm; 

The mellow mist of the moon and the milk-white 
mist of the ground 

Wreathing in bridals of light and melodious mar- 
riage of sound 

Seem music’s visible form. 


Floating, floating away is the world and the walls 
most strong 

That hold you quietly breathing asleep in the mist 

And high over all, our kin souls wreathe in a flame- 
white tryst 

And float away like a song. 


Tur London Daily Telegraph of June 1 
numbers thirteen women members of Par- 
liament, but perhaps the versifier of The 
Bystander (London) thought to remove the 
jinx from the unlucky number by calling 
them fourteen: 


OUR LADY MEMBERS 
Byori 


No more in solitary grace 

Is Nancy Astor seen 

Supporting Mr. Scrymgeour 

And Pussyfoot upon the floor 
With fire and accent keen— 

The women's numbers swell apace 
And now they are fourteen. 


There's Megan Lloyd George, look you, too— 
The Libs.’ appointed Queen; 

There’s Comride Mosley’s lady wife 

And Ellen, authoress of ‘‘ Strife,’’ 

In fact, to-day there’s seen 

Both views of red and blood of blue 

Now that they are fourteen. 


Con., Lib. and Lab., they all are there 
To keep the party clean. 

They mean to show that Woman can 
Wave order papers like a man, 

And show a touch of spleen 

If members try to be unfair, 

Now that they are fourteen. 


This question, though, has got me beat, 
Although I’ve racked my bean, 

One little room is all they’ve got 

And there is space for all the lot 

To tidy up and clean? 

Or will they powder in the street, 

Now that they are fourteen? 


Ir Ravel’s music is at hand, you will do 
well to play it over and see if his notes ex- 
press the sad birds as well as these words 
in The Irish Statesman (Dublin): 


SAD BIRDS 
Suggested by the music of ‘‘ Oiseaux Tristes’’ (Ravel) 
By Irene Havucu 


Like this we sing all day, but we have no song. 
We pine in this cage, we pine all day long, 
Hung out over the street, watching the sky, 
We two, sad birds, watching the rest soar by. 


We'll never forget, never, never forget 

The freedom we had, the life, our nests in the trees; 

The rustling woods, the wind, the sun on the fields; 

The rain and the long, wet grass; the shimmering 
leaves, 

Hiding us snug within. Oh joy! when the sun 

Came out. Oh songs, we'll never sing again. 

Now we answer each other on two sad notes, 

Longing and longing hung out by the window pane. 

That brilliant song? The others! They’re pass- 
ing this way. 

Oh whirl of wings! Oh thrilling, tremendous flight! 

Not a thought for us. They circle and swoop. 
They’re gone. 

Like that, up and away and out of sight, 

We used to fly. I feel it now, the wind on my 
wings, 

Fluttering, flying; the song in my throat. I see 

The earth below. I swoop towards the sun, up 

And then down again to the top of a swaying tree. 


For this we yearn all day, and we have no song. 
We pine in this cage, we pine all day long. 
Hung out over the street, watching the sky; 
We two, sad birds, watching the rest soar by. 


TWO TOUGH HOMBRES IN 


| IGH FEVER IN THE HIGH AIR was worse than any 
| other calamity that might have befallen the two tough 

and adventurous hombres. Worse than bumpy air or 
yaking gas tanks. Worse than motor trouble. Violently ill 
hey became—and there are no doctors in the air. One must go 
Wn. to the ground for them. But that the daring flyers would 
bt do, tho strength of mind and body was at low ebb, and they 
puld not see how they could achieve their objective. -But they 
yere determined to achieve it, nevertheless. So, in spite of 
iver and its accompanying dizziness and pains they flew on 
pove the airport at Culver City, near Los Angeles, California. 
hile one slept the other managed their craft. And how they 
frank! “It seemed as if we drank rivers of water,’’ Loren 
cendell and R. B. Reinhart wrote in the New York American 
‘iter they had set their new airplane endurance record in a re- 
eling flight—a record since excelled, of course, by Jackson and 
TBrine in the St. Louis Robin, but without sacrificing a particle 
| the rare picturesqueness which the ‘‘two tough hombres” 
intributed to the ever-renewed tale of endurance flying. ‘‘Ac- 
tally,” they tell us, ‘each of us did drink about a gallon of 
iter the first day, and we did not eat at all.’’ But on the third 
Sy after their seizure, the weakness left the tortured bodies of 
4e men. Their spirits rose. Flying their second-hand “‘crate,”’ 
j plane, the Angeleno, powered with a second-hand motor, they 
joved that men as well as machines can stand up under terrific 
rain. Ever good-humored, they threw to their fziends on the 
ound a series of facetious messages that showed their confi- 
mnece. ‘Just keep those good chicken dinners coming up to us 
jd we’ll be all right for a long time yet,’’ said one penciled note. 
| 


Inderwood & Underwood photograph 
MAKING A CONTACT AT EIGHTY MILES AN HOUR 


{ “uel, food, and small comforts were thus passed on board the 
endurance racer by the refueling plane, racing above it. 


A SECOND-HAND “CRATE” 


They did not come down until they had been aloft for more than 
246 hours, more than ten days. And it was jammed controls that 
ended the flight, rather than physical breakdown or motor failure. 

The essential facts of this most sensational of all endurance 
flights, which broke the previous record, a little more than 174 
hours, by more than three days, are many. They can best be 


International Newsreel photograph 


HERE ARE THE TWO TOUGH HOMBRES. 
THEIR SECOND-HAND ‘CRATE” IS BELOW 
Being fairly hardboiled bird-men to begin with, Reinhart and 
Mendell (on the reader’s left and right respectively) were able to 
mix some clowning with their triumphant airmanship. 


presented in this tabulated form, as drawn up by the Asso- 
ciated Press: 


Hours in air: 246 hours, 43 minutes, 2 seconds. 

Miles flown: 19,760 (estimated). 

Refueling contacts: 37. 

Gasoline used: 4,085 gallons. 

Speed: 80 miles an hour. 

Start of flight: July 2 at 7:29:30 A. M., Culver City Airport. 

End of flight: July 12, at 2:13:02.P. M. 

Chief pilot: Loren W. Mendell, thirty years old, Los Angeles. 

Co-pilot: Roland B. (‘‘Pete’’) Reinhart, twenty-nine years 
old, Salem, Oregon. 

Ship: Buhl air sedan, ‘flown 17,000 miles before flight started. 

Motor: Wright Whirlwind J-5, second-hand, reserviced before 
flight started, and after having already flown 450 hours; 220 
horse-power, nine-cylinder, air-cooled; special hand-pump pres- 
sure grease feed to each rocker arm. 

Oil used: 105 gallons. 

Revolutions of motor: 24,453,000. 

Sponsors: William G. McAdoo, William G. MeAdoo, Jr., 
A. BE. MeManus, Jr., airport manager, and Paul Whittier, Jr., 
pilot refueling ship. 

Refueling ghip: Curtiss carrier pigeon, Liberty engine: used two 
engines during flight, burning out first. Refueling crew: Paul 
Whittier, Jr., and Slade Hulbert. 


That Mendell and Reinhart have made a notable achievement 
in demonstrating so sensationally the staying powers of men and 
machine is the consensus of editorial opinion, which is well 
summed up by the South Bend Tribune: 
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SILVER FLEE 


SNOW ...INJUNE! Yes, that’s snow beside the road over which the 
Fleet is traveling! This picture was snapped on one of the Fleet’s side trips 
through the mountains of the Northwest. Mt. Shasta in the background. 


ON PARADE. Here’s the way the Silver 
Fleet looked to West Coast motorists after 
trip across the country. Here it is stopped © 
in the midst of a famous Western oil field. 


HEY had sought the back trails, the 


byways, the detours, across the 


whole southern half of the country .. .. 


They were looking for punishment for 
tires... for obstacles to overcome... for 
difficulties to test the stamina of their 60 
stock Silvertowns... 


And then they reached Mt. Hood. A 


lofty surnmit capped in snow. 


The beautiful roadway that looped 
around it leading up out of June into 


January. 

The season was late... no car had yet 
dared the route . . . bad weather was 
promised before the summit was reached. 


But here was another obstacle to over- 
come. Here another test, here the sort of 
harder-than-ordinary service that the 
Fleet has gone out of its way to find all 
the way across the country. 


So up they went. Snow closed in on 
the roadway. A_ blizzard... the first 
blizzard Mt. Hood had known so late in 


the season... swept down upon them... 


And tires .. . tires that had only a few 
weeks ago pitted themselves against desert 
heat and sand ... now took over the job 
of holding laden cars on snow-greased 
highways! Tires that had already given 
enough service to earn themselves retire- 
ment carried those silver cars through 
without a side-slip or a skid. 

In this way, stock Silvertowns found 
the chance to prove the road-gripping 
power of that famous Silvertown tread. 
“’Demonstrated again how Silvertowns 
hold their traction. 


How little of its - 


lo prove lire 


TROPHY OF THE PLAINS. (Below) By con 
trast with other pictures on this page, study this 
Commander Schaeffer is displaying a skull picket 
up lin the plains-country crossed by the Fleet 


0 


power to grip the road the Silvertown 
lose even under hardest service. 4 


This fall, when driving rains turt 
boulevards into bands of greasy aspha 
you'll want that peace of mind that co 
from a tread that grips. This wint 
when snow and ice give streets t 
smoothness of wet glass, you’ll want thi 
security of tires that bite deep and hard 


Hard service this summer has taken it 
toll of your tires. Treads are no longe 
the sharp, clean-cut patterns they were 


The conquest of Mt. Hood and - 
blizzard has demonstrated that Silver 
towns... even well-worn Silvertowns.. 
do hold the road. See your neares 
Goodrich dealer for the reasons why . .: 
and you will see the wisdom of replay in 
summer-worn rubber before fall’s . ba 
weather comes. The B. F. Good 
Rubber Co., Est. 1870, Akron, Ohie 
Pacific Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Angeles, Calif. In Canada: Canadi 
Goodrich Company, Kitchener, Ont. 


19,000 MILES! Here’s a Silver Fleet tir 
snapped after 19,000 miles of hard traye 
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IE FIRST TIRE at the right is SILVERTOWN DE LUXE, the finest i 


» that has ever been made. Superlative style with superlative service. 
CENTER, the CAVALIER, a new low-priced, high-quality tire. 


' EXTREME RIGHT, the famous SILVERTOWN, standard of 
> values, and identified by the road-gripping elliptical knob tread. 


bt 
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IN ONE ROUND-THE- 


WORLD 
CRUISE 


Countries of the six epochs 
that explain the world... Italy, 
Greece, Egypt, India, China, 
Japan. The four cities that 
round out the cosmopolite... 
Cairo, Calcutta, Shanghai, 
Peking. The two events that 
give the deepest thrill... 
Christmas in Bethlehem, New 
Year’s Eve in Cairo. All made 
into a cruise so beautifully 
planned that you have 15 days 
in India and Ceylon, 16 days in 
China, 10 days through Japan. 


Andstill time for Sumatra, Java, | 


Siam, Formosa and much else. 

All the way in the best style 
the world affords. On land, 
crack special trains, fine motor- 
cars, celebrated hotels..On 
sea, the Empress of Australia, a 
distinguished ship, 21,850 
gross-tons...with marble bath 
suites, spacious single rooms, 
Roman pool.... From New 
York, Dec. 2,137 days. From 
$2000. Information and book- 
lets... ifyou have a good travel- 
agent, ask him. Also,any Cana- 
dian Pacific office: New York, 
344 Madison Ave...Chicago, 
71E. Jackson Blvd...Montreal, 
201 St. James St., West... and 
30 other cities in U. S. and 
Canada. 


Canadian 


Pacific 


tant point. Mendell 


“by the fliers themselves. 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


As an endurance feat the accomplish- 
ment of Loren Mendell and R. B. Reinhart 
dwarfs everything in aviation history. The 
aviation horizon is brightened and broad- 
ened by this record. The non-stop flight 
around the world is brought closer by years. 
Reftieling in the air has enabled men and 
motors to demonstrate their durability; 
and the result is astonishing. 

Whether or not the Mendell-Reinhart 


7 

; 
waver. She answered the stick beau 
fully, and by the time we had gotten aw 
from the mountains we found good visib 
ity at a 300-foot level. 

Our legs gave us the greatest troub 
They became tired and cramped and ache 
We kept no regular schedule of time at 
stick and hours of sleep. We did, howeve 
try to accommodate ourselves to the conc 
tions. When one of us became parti¢ 
larly tired, the other relieved him, regar 
less of shifts or sehedules. oe 

Incidentally, in regard to the last poin 
we found when we became cramped ar 
leg-sore—and that was very often—y 


record is immediately attacked by other , could remedy the condition by rubbing ol 


fliers is an unimpor- 


and Reinhart» have 
proved that the non- 
stop flight around the 
world awaits only ade- 
quate facilities for re- 
fueling in the air. 


In some quarters, 
however, there is a 
disposition to ques- 
tion the value of any 
more of these spec- 
tacular flights, aview- 
point from whieh this 
New York Sun edi- 


torial is written: 


What is proved by 
keeping an airplane 
in’ the air for more 
than 240 hours has 
been as well proved 
by keeping it in the 
air for half as longor 
by a test of the engine 
on the factory block. 

Of human durabil- 
ity there may be 
something new to 
learn, but that durability has been ap- 
plied to so many trivial and fantastic 
pursuits that the ultimate to be known 
about it still seems remote. 

When all that has been learned about 
both varieties of durability as a result of 
the Los Angeles flight and others is set 
down, of what use will this information be 
to the pilot starting out on an ordinary 
commercial flight? He should know, if 
he is familiar with the facts, that few ac- 
cidents are caused by structural defects or 
failure of structure or engine, but rather 
by human failure—more specifically, gen- 
erally, by failure of judgment. Repeated 
endurance flights may enable the industry 
to strike an average of durability; how 
practical any such average will be remains 
to be seen. 


The strain involved in a flight such as 
that of the Angeleno can best be deseribed 
In their signed 
article in the New York American and other 
Hearst papers, Mendell and Reinhart tell 
graphically of what they endured, includ- 
ing two days of illness. The second day 
aloft ushered inthe hardest period, we learn 
as we pursue thé account. Thus: 

We encountered heavy fogs in the morn- 
ing, and when we tried to break through 
we misjudgd our distance and headed slap- 
bang into the Hollywood Mountains, miss- 
ing one of the peaks apparently by inches. 
We could feel our wheels drag over the 
trees and we thought it was all over. But 
that stanch little ship of ours did not 


* oveR 200 HouRS! 
COME ON ,UNCLE, 
LETS TRY A NON-STOP 
FLIGHT AROUND THe 


. WoRLD! - 
© WiTH REFUELING SHIPS 


AND STATIONS, WE CAN ~ 


Copyright, 1929, by the Chicago Tribune 


M@ [leon ~ 
THE NEXT GREAT GOAL OF THE FLYERS ‘ 
z 


—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


$I 
bodies with aleohol vigorously and supph 
menting this with a thorough towel mai 
sage. After this treatment we immed 
ately noticed a remarkable improvemer 
in our physical condition. That is how 
used up all those bottles of alcohol we aske 


for. | 
| 
Yet when this strain was over, every 4 


and everything were found to have sto : 
up well under the test. The Angeleno : 


her motor were in excellent conditi 
As for Mendell and Reinhart, let the 
speak for themselves, resting in hospit 


beds, as reported by the Associated Pres 


“T had no trouble landing,’ Mend 
said. ‘‘It was as easy as tho I had ju 
gone,up and was coming down, but t 
tail was so heavy that I had to hold bas 
on the stick with both hands to bring f 
ship down on an even keel. oe a 

“Say, what-are you keeping me in tl 
bed for? I want to get out and do thin 
and have a good time. I’m not tired at a 


My legs are a little weak, and that surp te 


his fatigue. 

‘“We’re all right,’’ Reinhart said, as” 
glanced from his bed across to that of | 
partner, ‘‘but we wouldn’t like to see af 
one else try this thing. It takes a lot} 
strength.” a 

“I’m pretty tired, I’ll admit,” Rei 


nh: 


| 
i 
i 


| 
Ny 


LA 


| Scarcely the variation of a minute in their 


meeting! At the same hour (12:16 A. M. 


Daylight Saving Time) night after night—a 


rf i few miles east of Pittsburgh—these great 


Limiteds of the Pennsylvania Railroad pass on 
i their swift 20-hour journeys between Chicago 
« and New York—New York and Chicago. 


How airy and bright—this diner in the morn- 
ing! Crisp, white linen—sparkling glassware 


V~—Smiling waiters!... The Broadway takes 


bride in its dining cars—the appetizing dishes, 
ithe courteous service, rich appointments ! 
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LOW HUM out of the darkness! 

Two bright, approaching lights! 
Long rails leaping into existence, shim- 
mering—lit by a double glare ... The 
Broadway eastbound! The Broadway 
westbound! ... Like two swift meteors 
—meeting, passing—for one brief mo- 
ment juxtaposed—then quick onrush- 
ing to their opposite goals! Twin 
leaders of the largest fleet of trains in 
America... 


The Broadway Limited is the busy 
man’s ‘train. Between New York and 
Chicago its schedule is unsurpassed... 
20 hours! 


Also its terminal facilities offer ad- 
vantages... 


For in New York you can catch The 
Broadway at the same hour—either at 
the Pennsylvania Station in the heart 
of mid-town New York or—by a special 
connection—from the Hudson Termi- 
nal. And the Hudson Terminal is only 
four minutes’ walk from Wall Street! 


Equally convenient, if you are arriv- 
ing in New York! You can check your 
bags through to the Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion or—for a small charge—to your 
hotel, office, or home. . . So you disem- 
bark at Pennsylvania Station at 8.49 
A.M. (Standard Time) or at Hudson 
Terminal two minutes later — ready 


Every midnight at 12:16 
The Broadway meets The Broadway 


[20 HOURS BETWEEN NEW YORK & CHICAGO] 


immediately for the day’s activities, 


In Chicago, The Broadway’s terminal 
facilities offer equal advantages. 
Whether for arrival or departure—the 
Union Station is most convenient. 
New, magnificent, stately—it stands 
outside the confusion and congestion 
of ‘‘Loop”’ traffic. Yet the broad boule- 
vards which radiate from it offer easiest 
access to business, hotels, the North 
and South Shores. 


Like a private club... 


The Broadway Limited is luxurious as 
it is swift! In the observation car—the 
club car—throughout the perfectly ap- 
pointed train—are all the conveniences 
of a private club: valet, barber, shower- 
baths, ladies’ maid, ladies’ lounge, 
manicurist, unexcelled dining service. 


WESTWARD DAILY—Standard Time 
Leave New York: 
Pennsylvania Station . . . 1:55 P.M. 
Hudson Terminal . . . . 1:55 P.M. 
North Philadelphia ,. . . . 3:40 P.M. 
Arrive Chicago: Englewood eo, 6)» 0330) ATM. 
Union Station . . 8:55 A.M. 


EASTWARD DAILY—Standard Time 


Leave Chicago: Union Station P 11:40 A.M. 
Englewood ute 11:57 A.M. 

Arrive North Philadelphia. . . 6:54 A.M. 
New York: Hudson Terminal 8:42 A.M. 
Pennsylvania Station 8:40 A.M. 


WENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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Pe eo Bini 
hing Gobwergs 


The better living 
today brings both... 
Days in the open and 
Better tobacco! 


Better tobacco! Everywhere you find men discovering the 
extra comforts, the added pleasures, better living today 
makes possible. More and more men every day are 

learning what real quality means in pipe tobacco. That’s 
why new thousands of pipe smokers each day are now 
turning to Oli Briar tobacco. 


Only. choice tobaccos of superior quality, exactly suitable 
for pipe smoking are entrusted to Old Briar experts—men 
who are pipe smokers themselves and who have had 
years of scientific experience in the art of mellowing and 
blending. Only in this way could the unique smoking 
qualities of @li Briar tobacco be perfected. 


The pleasure you have experienced from the comforts 
of better living can be completed in your tobacco when 
you adopt li Briar as your own. Better tobacco dealers 
everywhere will be glad to supply you with @ff Griar in 
the convenient package—two separate pocket pouches, indi- 
vidually sealed, but wrapped together—just as you see it above. 


CO TOBACCO 


“The Best Pipe Smoke Ever Made!”’ 


United States Tobacco Co, 


1107 Broadway, N. Y. wil | Tareas coat ae Ca ee ne fee) ge 
Dept. A. L. D. 8-3-29 

4 Addr €$ (sone a wesw isos So eS Se 
Gentlemen: 

Without cost to me, please Citys mas cee ie eg ee State. Lead eee win ieee 
send me a generous sample 
of Old Briar tobacco, I want oe 
to give it a thorough trial. Dealer's Name. ——-~-—-———~ = ~~~ = nn nn 


OF ALL THE PLEASURES MAN ENJOYS PIPE SMOKING COSTS THE LEAST 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


added. ‘I don’t want to do any thing for 
about a week but sleep. 

“T think about that refueling, that the 
propeller blast did some damage to that 
tail. The motor was perfect. I never saw 
a motor that ran prettier anywhere or any 
place.” 


In spite of what they endured, so high 
were the spirits of the tough ones that, as 


P.& A. photograph 
BRINGING HOME THE BACON 


Stiff and tired, but happy, Chief Pilot Mendell] | 
is helped out of the ‘‘second-hand crate”’ t 


4 
i 
we have already noted, they sent down 
a veritable snow-storm of messages dou 
scribing their experiences and wants. 4 
Some of these, reported by the Associated 

Press, follow: ; 


4 
“We're going to stay up as long as the = 
old motor hangs together. If it runs a © 
month, we'll stay up a month. We both : 
feel better than before we started. We're 4 
going to show you a regular he-man record. | 
We're going to stick close to the field now, | 
in case something happens. We told you — | 
when we went up we’d stay till the motor © 
fell apart. We're going to do it, cause we’re — ¥ 
a couple of tough hombres. Thanks to , 
all of you.” | 
“Will take on light load. Looks like 
a low fog to-night. Will want an early 
morning refueling. Everything O. K.” | 

“Tell that crowd if they wanta see us _ 
land to come back next Tuesday. We 
gonna stay up another hundred.” 

“Gas us again about 1:45. Awfully 
bumpy over the field. Make contact over 
the beach. Five gallons of oil, too. Old 
motor going great. Just like a clock. 
Doing 900 revolutions now, which is a 
little faster than when we started.” ; 

‘Motor running fine. Send us 100 gal- 
lons gasoline, 3 P. M. Send up som 


Do you SMOKE © 
ON SIZZLING 
STREETS? 


Pe ec latS AA OE A LEAL AE AONE I 0m 


Prom the man on the street... the dust-swept, broiling 
@treet in summer... comes grateful appreciation of 
}Spud’s refreshing, cooling smoke. People everywhere 
are finding Spud a great summer smoke...a 
Wrigarette that allows unlimited tobacco enjoy- 


ment...its cooler smoke always keeping mouth 


*SMOKE 16% COOLER BY TEST”...a little book tell- 


ing how Spud’s greater coolness was proved scientifi- 


ally and whatit means to you...sent gladly on request. ¢ 


¢+THAT’$S WHEN S$PHD’$ COOLER SMOKE I$ WELCOME! 
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and throat cleaner . .. keeping tobacco senses un- 
clouded and alert. Spud smoke is proven 16% cooler. 


It heightens Spud’s full tobacco flavor. It makes 


Spud the new freedom in old-fashioned tobacco 
enjoyment. At better stands, 20 for 20c. The 


Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


JUDGE SPUD...Not by first puff...but by first 
pack. Surprise of first puff soon forgotten ... continued 


coolness heightens enjoyment of the full tobacco flavor. 


4 


( 
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Wren the sun set 


over the Sahara 


from the top of the 


Great 
Pyramid 
_A memorable experience on the 


Sixth World Cruise 
of the BELGENLAND 


—largest, finest liner that has ever circled 
the globe. Sailing westward from New York 
Dee. 20 over a proved itinerary. 


Also four special de luxe 46-day cruises 
to the Mediterranean by White Star Line 
—and six colorful 11-day winter vacation 
eruises to Havana, Nassau and Bermuda, 
by the popular Red Star liner Lapland. 


For full information apply to No. 1 
Broadway, New York; 180 No. Michi- 

Tmorounumee gan Ave., Chicago; 460 Market St., 
San Francisco; our offices elsewhere or 
any authorized Steamship agent. 


RED STAR LINE 
WHITESTAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Son ee a 

(Gent Siee Gece 
—in the roughest waters. This ap- 
palling nausea is unnecessary suf- 


fering. Mothersill’s prevents Travel 

Sickness on your journeys by Sea, 

Train, Auto, Car or Air, 31 
75c. & $1.50 at Drug Stores or direct 
The Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd. 


New York Montreal 


London 


mm to WOU ROPE 


all or part, by assisting in organizing for 
nationally advertised, inexpensive tours. Write 
—giving age, occupation and connections, to 
E. S. Batterson, 942 Straus Bldg., CHICAGO, 


SEEING RUSSIA 


By E. M. NEWMAN 
Author of “‘Seeing Italy,’’ ‘‘Seeing Egypt and the Holy 
Land,” etc. 
pierces the veil of censorship, tells you in an un- 
biased way what the people of Soviet Russia are 
thinking and doing, shows you how they are living, 
and the presentment is substantiated by more than 
Three Hundred Uncensored Photographs 


It's the new Russia—Soviet Russia of to-day—the 
Land of Paradoxes that you see. Down the Volga to 
the Caspian Sea—Daghestan to the Caucasus—into 
Crimea and the Ukraine—around Leningrad, Mos- 
cow, Tsarkoe-Selo—even into the most carefully 
gu arded places in all Russia Mr. Newman takes you. 


Seemingly there is no place from which you are 
barred. Tramp-Children, Dilapidated Nationalized 


Palaces—Bootleggers of Food— the unchanged rooms 
of the late Czar—the Rosenwald Colony for Jews— 
Gay life of the Russian Riviera—all pass before you 
in entrancing panorama in the pages of this book. 
Svo. Cloth. 410 pages, 309 illustrations. $5.00 net, $5.22 
post-paid. At ail booksellers or direct from the publishers. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


-shades. Would have 
called a cop, but 
eouldn’t find one. Our 
whiskers are bothering 
us; they get in the 
controls.” 
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window shades so we can have privacy. 
Tried take bath, but four airplanes flew 
by and had to quit. See you next week. 
Mendell.”’ 

‘‘Please do not rush out when we land. 
We are tired. We have many things 
planned for the Angeleno. Want to keep 
it intact if possible. We expected to be up 
about 100 hours more, but want you all 
to help us get down safely, so please don’t 
rush out and mob us 
when we land.” 


From the New York 
World: 


“Come on up and 
bring us a big dinner. 
Everything fine and 
motor hitting perfectly. 
You know it’s getting 
so a guy can’t get any 
privacy anywhere. A 
guy just went by ina 
plane and was peeking 
in our cabin windows. 
We'll have to put up 


And from the Los 
Angeles Times: 


“Tf you think we’re 
coming down to-night 
you are crazy. Before 
we started, you re- 
member we all agreed 
that this flight was not 
to stop until all existing records had 
been broken. So stand ready to furnish 
us with fuel and we'll give you a real 
record to shoot at.” 


Speaking of this and other flights (we 
are reminded of the Jackson and O’Brine 
St. Louis Robin flight, which was launched 
on the heels of the Angeleno performance), 
the New York Herald Tribune ‘confesses 
that events are coming sojthick and fast that 
it is difficult to keep track of them. The 
air to-day “‘is like a cireus,’”’ it says, ‘‘so 
full of wings that it bewilders the mind.”’ 
Reading on: 


While Williams and Yancey, late of 
Old Orchard, Maine, were landing at San- 
tander, Spain, the ’Untin’ Bowler, Berlin- 
bound from Chicago over the earth’s cold 
shoulder, was feeling its way through an 
Arctie fog to its way station in Labrador. 

The last few months have been whirling 
us on toward a fulfilment of the dream of 
universal flight at a pace that. exceeds all 
expectations. 


This same journal also offers some rem- 
iniscent material that is useful in keeping 
the record up to date and in illustrating 
aviation’s swift flight. On the day it was 
completed, we read, the Mendell-Rein- 
hart record was the third endurance mark 
set up in seven weeks and the fourth this 
year. Furthermore: 


Only three days before the west coast 
flyers came to earth, Roy L. Mitchell and 


Byron K. Newcomb landed in Clevelan 
after 174 hours, 59 seconds in the air. Th 
two records were made in one week. 

The record-making came forty-four day 
after James Kelly and R. L. Robbins mad 
air history at Fort Worth, Texas, by flyin 
their Ryan monoplane for 172 hours, 3 

minutes, 1 second. 

Six months and two days before th 
Angeleno, the first of the great refuele 
flights was completed at Los Angeles b; 
the Army monoplane Question Mark, whidl 
flew what was then an unheard-of time o 
150 hours, 40.minutes, 15 seconds. Si 
men were aboard the Question Mark, whiel 


International Newsies photograph 
CONGRATULATIONS! 


Those hombres looked tougher than ever, after their 246 hours in | 
the air, and they dearly craved a few days’ sleep. 


SEE YOU AT THE BARBER’S 


for the first time demonsentend the possi 
bilities of refueling in the air. 

Aviators have been setting time record 
since the first days of flying. Jn 1906, Santos 
Dumont flew for 21 seconds in France. Tw 
years later, Henri Farman, in the same coun 
try, stretched that to 3 minutes, 39 seconds 

Later that year, Wilbur Wright, als 
flying in France, became the first aviate 
to measure his flight by hours, staying u 
for 2 hours, 20 minutes and 23 seconds. | 

In 1912, Fourny, in France, flew 1 
hours, 17 minutes and 57 seconds. | 

In 1920, Boussoutrot and Bernar¢ 
French aviators, became ‘the first huma 
beings to fly more than a day withow 
touching ground, staying aloft 24 na 
19 minutes, 7 seconds. 

In 1921, Stinson and Bertaud extende 
this to 26 hours, 18 minutes, 35 seconé 
at Mineola, Long Island. 

In 1924, Coupet and Drouhin, in Frane 
flew 37 haar 59 minutes, 10 seconda ‘ 

In 1924, Drouhin and Landry, in Frane 
stayed in the air for 45 hours, 11 minut 
and 59 seconds. 

In 1927, Acosta and Chamberlin pushe 
the record over the two. days’ limit, flyin 
for 51 hours, 11 minutes and 25 socom 
Mineola, Long Island. 

In the same year Ristiez and Edzard, i 
Germany, flew for 52 hours, 22 minu 
and 31 seconds. 

In 1928, Haldeman and Stinson, ‘ 
Jacksonville, Florida, made the record | 
53 hours, 36 minutes, 41 seconds, whic 
stood until refueled flights became 
vogue. Since then the laurels have p 
to the flyers of the Question Mark, 
Worth, City of Cleveland, and Angeleno. 
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ekndorse and Agree to Support 


with immediate action the SAFETY RULES and Recom- 
mendations as published by the Bureau of Standards, 
U.S. Department of Commerce in Handbook No. 7. 


The Bull Dog Electric Products Company recognizes the 
inconsistency of recommending Safety Enclosed Switches 
and at the same time offering for sale dangerous Live 
Face Panelboards and Switchboards. 


As a leading Manufacturer of Electrical Distributing and 
Controlling Apparatus we shall at once discontinue adver- 
tising or offering for sale such equipment or products not 
recognized or approved by this Safety Code. 


Effective immediately we willno longer make the following: 


1 — Live Face or Open Type Lighting Panelboards. 


2 — Lighting Panelboards having Main Fuses (not 
switched) or fusible only sub-feeds on the Panels. 


3 — Feeder or Distributing Panelboards having fuses 
only in the branches (not switched). 


We believe that it is possible with modern manufacturing 
methods and conditions to produce apparatus to comply 
with this Safety Code at a minimum cost. 


Our Salesmen will no longer quote prices or offer for sale 
any of the apparatus which we have heretofore. manu- 
factured that conflicts with these Safety Rules. 


ECTRIC PRODUCTS CO. 


\ 


ie 
iN 
i) Jamerican Electric Railway Association 

i} Wamerican Institute of Architects 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers 


Yamerican Institute of Mining, and 
Metallurgical Engineers 


ismerican Mining Congress 

american Railway Association 

american Society of Civil Engineers 
american Society of Mechanical Engineers 

‘american Society for Testing Materials 

,ssociation of American Steel Manufacturers 

Tational Electrical Manufacturers Assoc. 

“)ociety of Automotive Engineers 


* American Standards Association 


DETROIT, U. S. A. 


Electric Light and Power Group, comprtis- 
ing the Association of Edison Illuminating 
Companies and the National Electrical 
Light Association 


Fire Protection Group, comprising the 
Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association and the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories 


Gas Group, comprising the American Gas 

Association, the Compressed Gas Manu- 

’ facturers’ Association and the Interna- 
tional Acetylene Association 


THE NATIONAL ELECTRICAL SAFETY CODE OF THE U.S. BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


for the prevention of injury and loss of life from electrical hazards has been approved by 
the *American Engineering Standards Committee comprising the following member bodies: 


Safety Group, comprising the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers and the National Safety Council 


Telephone Group, comprising the Bell Tele- 
phone System and the United States 
Independent Telephone Association 


United States Department of Agriculture 
United States Department of Commerce 
United States Department of the Interior 
United States Department of Labor 
The Panama Canal 

United States Navy Department 

United States War Department 
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HOW TO TAKE CARE 
OF YOUR HEALTH 


Text-Books by Recognized 
Authorities 


HOW TO LIVE: The Nation’s Foremost 
Book of Health 


Prepared by Professor Irving Fisher of Yale 
and Eugene Lyman Fisk, M.D., under the 
auspices of the Hygiene Reference Board, Life 
Extension Institute. 


Eighteenth edition. Completely revised, 
rewritten, reset, and greatly enlarged. It dis- 
cusses diseases, foods, fads, poisons, marriage, 
massage, eugenics, etc. Illustrated. 541 pages. 
I2mo. Cloth. 2.00, net; $2.14, post-paid. 


THE ITINERARY OF A BREAKFAST 


By J. H. Kellogg, M.D. 
Medical Director Battle Creek Sanitarium 


New revised edition. The helpful advice 
and information given are made doubly ser- 
viceable by illustrations showing in colors a 
moving-picture panorama of the human meal 
route. | 210 pages. 
t2mo. : Cloth. $1.75, net; $1.89, post-paid. 


HAY FEVER: Its Prevention and Cure 
By Wm. C. Hollopeter, M.D. 


Any one who suffers from rose colds, sneez- 
ing spasms, asthma, or hay fever, should get 
this book and consider the immunizing 
treatment which, among other successful 
methods, is carefully outlined. 424 pages. 
Svo. Cloth. Illustrated. $2, net; $2.14, post-paid. 


THE HEART AND BLOOD-VESSELS: 
Their Care and Cure and the General 
Management of the Body 


By I. H. Hirschfeld, M.D. 


This is not a dry medical study, but a 
wonderful human document containing 
chapters of gripping interest. Wholly un- 
technical. 350 pages. 

$1.80, post-paid. 


I2mo. Cloth. $1.75, net; 
EATING VITAMINES 


By C. Houston Goudiss 
National Authority on Nutrition 


New revised edition. This book will tell 
the housewife how to insure vitaminic life- 
guards in her bills-of-fare. Contains 200 
choice, tested recipes and seasonal menus, 
food combinations to promote health. Tells 
what foods tend to stave off sickness—gastro- 
intestinal troubles, loss of weight, etc. Illus- 
trated. 110 pages. 
r2mo. Cloth. $1.50, net; $1.60, post-paid. 


LESSONS ON TUBERCULOSIS and 
Consumption 


By Charles E. Atkinson, M.D. 


The author discusses every form of lung 
trouble. He points out how tuberculosis 
should be prevented and how a patient can 
be put on the road to health. 470 pages. 
16 illustrations. 
r2mo. Cloth. $2.50, net; $2.64, post-paid. 


HEALTH-CARE OF THE GROWING 


CHILD 
By Louis Fischer, M.D. 


Former Instructor in Diseases of Children, New 
York Post-Graduate School and Hospital 


Dr. Fischer has drawn from his long ex- 
perience in the treatment of children, cover- 
ing ventilation, bathing, clothing, feeding, 
treatment of childish ailments, etc. 358 
pages. Illustrated. 
r2mo. Cloth. $1.50, net; $1.64, post-paid. 


HABITUAL CONSTIPATION: Its Causes, 
Consequences, Prevention, and Ra- 
tional Treatment 


By Ismar Boas, M.D. 


A splendid book—the very “‘last word’’ on 
constipation. Recommended by physicians. 
Illustrated. 290 pages. 

“*T shall not hesitate to put this book into 
the hands of my patients.’—Dr. Charles G. 
Stockton, Emeritus Professor of Medicine, 
Niagara University. 
r2mo. Cloth. $2, net; $2.14, post-paid. 


HEART TROUBLES: Their Prevention 
and Relief 
By Louis Faugeres Bishop, M.D. 
Professor of Diseases of the Heart and Circula- 
tion, Fordham University, New York 


It describes various types of heart ailments 
and tells what should be done in each case— 


mode of life, diet, etc. Illustrated. 

t2mo. Cloth. $3.50, net; $3.64, post-paid. 
Any of these books can be obtained from 

your book dealer or the publishers. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


KELLY, JAPAN’S ONLY HOBO 


ITH an eyeshade, a portable tvpe- 
writer, a silver cigaret-case with the 
emblem of Columbia University on it, and 
already started his voluminous 
Sanzo Kiuchi, 


having 
autobiography in English, 
better known as Kelly, started out to see 
the world and to clinch his claim to the 
title of the only dyed-in-the-wool hobo in 
Japan. The Japanese Empire, Oland D. 
Russell tells us in the New York World, 


-has 80,000,000 inhabitants, but only one 


hobo, and that none other than Kelly. 
Of this distinction of his Kelly is sure, for 
he takes his vagabondage seriously, and 
he has tried for years, without success, to 
find a companion in the art of roaming. 
In a land where filial piety is a cardinal 
virtue, where the works of Jim Tully and 
Jack London have not been translated 
nto the native language, and where, after 
all, it is only a thirty-six-hour journey from 
one tip of the country to the other, even the 
most adventurous of youths give never a 
thought to the profession of hoboing. For 
instance, we are told: 


There is no such practise as stealing a 
ride on the trains of Japan. Several 
factors contribute to this. In America, 
probably the first step in hoboing which 
attracts the small-town youths is the prac- 
tise of trainmen swinging aboard moving 
ears. At the first opportunity the American 
boy tries it himself and experiences the 
first thrill of hoboing—catching a freight 
ear ‘‘on the fly.””. In Japan the trainmen 
ordinarily wait until the car stops. There 
are no iron footholds leading to the tops 
of the cars, and on top there is no place to 
walk on the sloping roofs. As a result, it 
never occurs to the youth of Japan to 
“hops artrail. 

However, it did to Sanzo Kiuchi, born 
in Choshi, the farthest east city in Japan, 
the son of a village farmer. At the age of 
sixteen, with only a primary school educa- 
tion, he conceived a desire to see the world, 
and simultaneously decided if he were 
going to see the world with any degree of 
enjoyment he would have to learn the 
English language. No one in Choshi spoke 
English, but he knew any young man with 
his wits about him could learn English 
quickly enough in Tokyo. 

One night he ensconced himself between 
two freight-cars, said good-by to Choshi, 
and started for Tokyo to become eventually 
“Kelly,”’ Japan’s only hobo. Arriving in 
the capital, he made discreet inquiries 
among middle-school boys who, he knew, 
would likely be posted on such matters, 
and learned that axiomatic discovery 
among not a few Japanese schoolboys that 
‘the best place to learn English” is the 
English language newspaper published in 
Tokyo and employing a small army of 
Japanese boys. 

Kiuchi slept that night, and many 
succeeding nights, in the crevice of two 
paper rolls in the press room of the paper. 
No explanations were needed. He was just 
another boy. Within six months he rose 
from press-room sweeper to head office 
boy in the news room, his goal, where he 
was to learn English. ‘‘Kiuchi” being too 
difficult for the American tongue, the 
American newspaper men gave him the 
name Kelly, and Kiuchi was quick to adopt 
it permanently, as it can be written with- 
out difficulty in the Japanese ideographs. 


Kelly finished his preparatory course ft 
seeing the world in two years. Then, M 
Russell continues: 


He shipped on a Japanese liner boun 
round the world for London. In Londo 
he jumped ship and began a tour of tl 
British Isles, which had a startling effec 
on his newly acquired knowledge of th 
American language. At times he literall 
starved both in English and Japanese, bt 
by working at odd jobs he survived a si 
months’ tour of the country and the 
drifted over to the continent. Wanderin 
through Holland, Belgium, Germany an 
France, he finally made his way to Italy 
where he reshipped on a Japanese liner fc 
Tokyo. 

Back in Tokyo, he regained his job a 
office boy and worked every spare minut 
on his autobiography, which by this time 
in manuscript form, had entered Volum 
II. For another year he quieted the wande1 
lust within him and then shipped on 
cargo-ship for the South Seas. Returnin 
he worked for a time as night translate 
with the Associated Press in Tokyo, bu 
his too-diligent application to his autobiog 
raphy caused him to be fired, whereupon h 
found a berth in a lumber ship for Vlad 
vostok. In Russian Siberia he ran afov 
of Communistie propaganda, but it dente 
him little, as is attested by his dispassionat 
discussion of the social doctrines in hi 
widely diverse memoirs. 

On his last trip Kelly found to ic disgus 
that salt-water sailors, as in America, ar 
getting ‘“‘too educated.” Half a doze 
of the coal-heavers and mess-boys aboar 
this 4,500-ton Japanese boat were boys” 
higher school edueation, and one had bee 
graduated from a university in Japan. 

“Did they speak English?” Kelly w 
asked. p 

““They said they did,’”’ he replied. ‘ 
when I tried to talk with them, I couldn’ 
understand their English. 


English. I told them I had worked on a 
English-language newspaper for five years 
and if I didn’t know English, what did 
know? Well, they said, you can’t proy 
you know Enylish, because when we tal 
to you you don’t understand us.” 


Kelly rose to new heights, we are tok 
when an American columnist on the Japa 
Advertiser discovered him, quoted lon 
excerpts from his unabridged autobiog 
raphy, and wrote him up as Japan’s onl 
blown-in-the-glass hobo on Kelly’s ret | 
from one of his long jaunts. ; 

For a time then: , 


It appeared that Kelly was on the ver 
of giving up his career as a hobo to becom 
a man about town. His sartorial get-t 


of an American eollege fraternity, a tie | 
British regimental colors, Seotch twee 
coat and vest and the striped trousers of 
formal morning costume discarded by 2a 
obese correspondent. He carried a M: 
lacca stick from Singapore, and twisted h 


holder made in New Jersey. } 

But his autobiography has never be 
neglected. By now, in MS. form, it 
thicker than a New York telephot 
directory and he still adds to it with evel 
new foray. He is not interested in gettil 
it published yet. Several news cor 
spondents from time to time 


. 
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Gvrerlasting Beauty 


GUARDS THESE ROOF-TREES 


| Johns-Manville Asbestos § hingles mean Permanent 


HIS beautiful home, roofed 
with Johns-Manville Rigid As- 
‘}- bestos Shingles, enjoys the 
faty of a colorful roof which blends 
Ftectly with its picturesque sur- 
@odings. It proves what every archi- 
and builder knows—that upon 
reclorful beauty of the roof depends 
tk character of your house. Velvety 
@2as—autumn reds—mellow grays 
ere is a Johns-Manville roof to 
ad with every house design to 
t every home-owner’s desires. 


tnd the colorful distinction of 
ns-Manville Asbestos Shingles 
® last forever. Time does not touch 
m! Weather will not wear them 
@ nor penetrate their sturdy, thick 
@tection. Fire cannot harm them. 


2. a 


i 


| Johns-Manviblle 


RIGID ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


Roofing expense is ended for all time. 
You cannot afford to be without the 
lifetime of roofing beauty and protec- 
tion found inJohns-ManvilleShingles. 


Look At Your Roof Today! 


And for old homes as well as new! 
Thousands of houses are finding new 
beauty each year when re-roofed with 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles laid 
right over the old shingles. Think of 
the satisfaction of knowing that you'll 
never have to worry about your roof 
again. Johns-Manville Asbestos Shin- 
gles end roofing expense. Let your 
local Johns-Manville Dealer tell you 
how Jittle it will cost you to beautify 
and protect your home with these 
everlasting asbestos shingles. 


JOHNS MANVILLE 


COKPORATION 


Protection from Fire, Weather and Time 


Small houses, too, may be beautiful and 
protected by the use of colorful roofs of 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles. 


tv 7 v 
This delightful home is located at Oak 
Road Beach, Cleveland, Ohio. Its roof 


of J-M Asbestos Shingles is beautiful 
and everlasting. 


Study These Homes 


Successive owners of these houses 
will enjoy permanent beauty and pro- 
tection from fire and weather. This is 
so because their roofs are of Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Shingles. A Cer- 
tificate of Registration goes with every 
genuine J-M Asbestos Shingle Roof. 


What ‘‘Made by J-M” Means ) 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles bear the 
“J-M” trade-mark—the hall-mark of qual- 
ity of the world authority on Asbestos and 
its products. J-M Asbestos Brake Lining 
makes motoring safer for millions of car 
owners. J-M Built-up Asbestos Roofs guard 
office buildings and factories from coast to 
coast. Throughout industry ‘Johns-Man- 
ville’ packings, insulations and fireproof 
building materials are famed for their un- 
failing service and quality. Write today for 
our booklet, the ““New Book of Roofs.” 


ee ee ee 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 


New York Chicago Cleveland San Francisco Toronto 


{Branches in all large cities} 


Send me your free booklet telling the story of colorful, 
permanent roofs. 


1 


Or 
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coolex smoke 


tLe pi pe 


I CUT FOR 
PIPES ONLY 


9/81G FLAKES 
THAT BURN SLOW 


3 AND SMOKE COOL 


/SWEET TO.THE END 
4 No soccy HEEL 


Facts for 
Pipe’S mokers: 


An old tobacco secret re-discovered 
— Wellman’s 1870 Method — that 
mellows and sweetens tobacco as 
nothing else can. 

A different cut — “rough cut”, it 
is called — that makes tobacco burn 
slower and therefore smoke cooler. 

A new package, less bulky, more 
convenient — soft foil instead of 
costly tin, making possible a quality 
pipe tobacco at 10 cents. 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACGO COMPANY 


IN MORE PIPES. EVERY DAY! 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


attempted to interest themselves in Kelly 
life story, but he puts them off. He has, ] 
maintains, seen but little in his twent 
three years. He wants to come to Ameri 
for a final splurge and, incidentally, tl 
last volume of his memoirs. He was qui 
imprest with Trader Horn’s achieyemen 
in the American literary field. 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS WITH A ONE 
RING CIRCUS 

HE cireus bug gave an extra deep bi 

to the sailor from the Great Lake 
He had used his shore time in Chicago 1 
visit the one-ring attraction that last da 
of the tenting season in 1853. The youn 
man had his share of the wanderlust an 
a young man’s love for adventure—aud 1] 
decided to desert ships for the white top 
ecaravaning and the road. Like many 
younger chap, when the circus had ended i 
performance he went around to the dressin; 
room. He introduced himself to ‘‘ Doe 
Gilkinson, a clown, and Charlie Tubbs, tk 
all-round strong man and cannon-ball kin 

“What are vou going to do this winter? 
the sailor, whose name was Hiram Orto1 
asked the circus stars. ; 

‘‘Hang around winter quarters and pair 
the wagons,” the troupers replied indiffe 
ently, according to Earl Chapin May, wk 
writes of the Orton cireus in the New Yor 
Herald Tribune Magazine. 

“Why don’t you come home with me? 
Hiram suggested. 

“What for? You haven’t got a circus, 
the troupers chorused. 

“Tf you'll come to Portage, Wisconsii 
with me, paint some wagons and train m 
children, I'll have a circus in the spring, 
declared the sailor with trouping aspiri 
tions. So ‘‘ Doe” and Charlie went alor 
with Hiram Orton, who deserted sails fi 
tented shows. 7 

‘Hiram ‘found’ them board and lod) 
ing. ‘Doc’ Gilkinson turned from paintir 
his face to painting wagons. Instead \ 
‘clown white’ he used bright red. Tubl 
trained the older of Hiram’s four sons at 
three daughters in bareback riding ar 
acrobatics. In the spring Orton’s cire) 
went on the road, and during each sucee 
sive season since then Hiram or his line 
descendants have been on the road wir 
an Orton circus. This year there a 
twenty-five Ortons with the show. Tl 
Ortons are our oldest active circus family 
Mr. May tells us as he begins to state I 
qualifications for writing on the, subject: 


I know something about this Orton faz 
ily because when my father was a ealle 
youth he traveled at length with Hira 
Orton. In the vault of a bank at my 6 
home town, Rochelle, Illinois, is a litt 
leather-covered book whose pages bear, . 
Charlie Tubb’s own writing, the route 
the Orton circus from 1856 to 1860. T 
ink is faded, but the record’s there. f 

In an era when the National High 


i, 


| 
| innocent of “metal” or rock surfacing 
b of Maryland, and Kentucky turn- 
hs were about the only hard roads, my 
ie as assistant in charge of baggage 
ik, piloted the property of Hiram Orton 
(2 Minnesota to Texas and Florida over 
l highways and woodsy trails. Twice 
day he “doubled” as ringmaster, 
ited quips with the clown and 


— 


‘ked his whip during afternoon and 
jing performances. At two each morn- 
ihe started out and ‘“‘railed the road” 
he caravan. If rails from a stake-and- 
‘' fence were not obtainable he laid 
ginch of grass across the road. This was 
acnal for his followers to take the other 
(or turn. 
he grand, free, glittering street parade 
§ formed outside the ‘‘next stand,” 
th the caravan reached sometimes by 
i). after twenty or thirty miles of driving. 
hoving signs of travel in a wayside 
j.m, the members of the little company 
Haed red coats, the horses’ heads were 
#ned with plumes, the band blared 
@ationally, and the cireus rumbled 
Gagh Main Street to the cireus grounds. 
Tee it ‘‘pitched,” performed twice and 
»2 down” again. A merry life, good 
Miemen! This was the program on 
stmas Day, at Monroe, Louisiana, in 
, and on hundreds of other circus days 
1e Ortons and for their contemporaries 
Bell. 
hid riots with ‘‘towners,’’ or villagers, 
-fever quarantines, fire, floods, heat, 
mud, and snow-storms the Orton 
iy got its start. Since that beginning 
b 50s many circus kings have mounted 


_ 


weew crops of kids. The kingdoms of 
4% tented monarchs have moved across 
centinent on railroad trains. Theirs 
@ deen ‘railroad shows” instead of 
‘Wa shows.” In the meanwhile the 
Ins have calmly moved along with 
ss furnishing motive power, except for 
\or-truck or two and some traveling 
38 on auto chassis. 

gen my father trouped with the Ortons 
\.w permitted apprenticeships. Nearly 
i one traveled by wagon or buggy then, 
i@ihirty miles was a good, long journey, 
@-= clank of harness, the champ of bits. 
> small boy got the cireus fever, or 
Wht folks were not kind to him, he 
@hvay with a cireus company and was 
o> his people indefinitely. Some circus 
Bppprenticed him and made him a rider 
i acrobat. 

“Wider such pioneering conditions Hiram 
rs son, Miles, who was taught by 
te Tubbs to be ‘‘the world’s greatest 
\@ bareback rider,” apprenticed and 
‘d Bernie, Claude, Leon, Frank, 
™@, and Ivy Orton, tho none of these 
tof the tanbark ring became members of 
Wrton family legally. 


tat 


-Heus folk must be versatile. As evi- 
4. of this, it wasn’t so many years ago 
lene of the male members of the Orton 
7 was playing his part in a “‘ladies’”’ 
4—one of the circus parade features. 
M-ton boys are musical, it is explained 


r id, one of them made up in female 
me. In skirts and feathered hat, he 


“4s boy narrowly escaped death in a 
ing affray once when the Ortons were 
ag in a Texas town. When night fell 


‘dtp of wild young cowboys descended 
» cireus tents and shot at everything 


Hot days lose their terror 
in the cooling freshness of 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT. 


The dry mouth is moistened 
and edgy nerves calmed by 
this little joy bringer. 


Big in benefits, small 


in cost. 


WRIGLEYS 
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BE SURE ITS | 


TASTE the 
Juice of 
Real Mint Leaves 
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LAWSUITS ALWAYS COST 
YOU MONEY AND WORRY 


Know the Law—Protect Your Rights 


AVE YOU EVER felt the need, at times, for quick, dependable, authori- 
i i tative legal advice and information when a lawyer was not readily available, 

or for knowledge of those fundamental legal principles that insure us pro- 
tection of life, liberty and property? 

Every day some question arises that a business man, whatever his business, must be able to 
answer. Among hundreds of such are: 

What are the duties of seller and buyer in a sale? What happens when a person sells the 
same goods a second time? What are the rights and duties of partners—their rights in event of 
dissolution? Is a bankrupt exempt from arrest on civil process? What property is exempt from 
bankruptcy? 

Then, again, you may require information and guidance in the writing or the checking of a 
contract, agreement, deed, mortgage, lease, will, or a hundred other legal forms with which we 
should all be familiar, or in knowing our rights in an automobile accident, in a false arrest or 
malicious prosecution, injunctions, or whether a law or ordinance is constitutional. 

Supposing, for instance, that if in driving an automobile, you violated a speed ordinance 
and injured another person, would your violation be sufficient to prove criminal intent on a charge 
of assault? s 

Do you know how a contract of marriage differs from other contracts and what are the duties 
of a wife, of a husband, under the law? 

Do you know what becomes of your personal property if you do not make a will? By the 
way, do you also know that the late Chief Justice White of the U. S. Supreme Court made one of 
the shortest wills ever drawn? It is a model of its kind—only 51 words—but we can all benefit 
by reading it. 


Here’s a New Work That May Keep You Out 
of Lawsuits and Save You Thousands of Dollars 


Common Legal Principles 


THAT EVERY ONE SHOULD KNOW 
By FRANCIS W. MARSHALL, LL.B. 


Member iilinois and Massachusetts Bars 


Here you have the substance of an extensive law library, yet all compressed within the limits 
of two volumes. Here you have the essence of the learned opinions, and decisions by the greatest 
judges in the world, upon practically every point that might come into your life any day, whether 
you be lawver or layman, professional or business man, instructor or student, and all given in such 
acommon-sense manner that youcan readily understandthem. Any paragraph in these two volumes 
can be quoted as an authority. 


It Answers Hundreds of Questions 


The work covers over 600 leading cases, taking up point by point, all of the questions that 
enter into the scope of the common law. It is an ideal work for a law student who desires to review 
the high points of law before taking a bar examination; for auditors, bookkeepers, and others 
who hope to become C. P. A.’s and to whom a knowledge "of law is absolutely essential, this is the 
work that will give it to them. 

It is a layman’s book that is not puerile in its expression yet readily understandable, for it 
contains the clearest and most accurate language, and is authoritative in the highest sense, the 
answers to the multitudes of questions that it contains being given in the language of the highest 
courts. 


Why Every One Should Know Some Law 


This work does not aim in any sense to supplant the lawyer or to enable a man to plead his 
own case in Court. On the other hand cases are simply legion relating to marriage, personal 
relations, frauds, thefts and damages, wills and mortgages, checks and promissory notes, bank- 
ruptcy and other business problems which often do not require the services of a lawyer, and which 
every intelligent man should know for himself. Men and women lose money; they get into the 
deepest trouble; they pay expensive lawyer’s fees, they are worried and harassed mentally; all 
because they do not know simple points of law, which require no education to learn, but which 

every man and woman should know, to protect themselves. As for a business man or woman it is 
suicide not to know a little business law; it is safe to say that no one has ever, can ever, succeed in 
a big way in business, without knowing some rudimentary principles of law. 


Whom This Work Is Intended to Serve 


To say that the use of this volume is confined to the layman or general public would be doing 
it an injustice. True, it is of paramount importance to every man and woman. Yet so authori- 
tative is it that lawyers, bankers, real estate and insurance men, village and town officials, mem- 
bers of legislative bodies or those interested in legislative enactments will find it probably the 
most frequently referred to legal work in their libraries. In many localities school-teachers are 
now required by recent statute to instruct their pupils in our Constitutional law and in giving 
explanations of the laws, no work could be more satisfactory than ‘‘ Common Legal Principles.” Law 

students, and particularly those about 


to take Bar examinations; Notaries Pub- 
Send Only $ 1 00 Now lic, Justices of the Peace, Magistrates— 
Rotiginder ($9. 00} Fey Gerad) Payments all will find this work of unequaled value. 


—--—-----------4 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Many Specimen Legal 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York l Forms 
Please reserve a set of the large two-volume work m- 
mon Legal Principles’’ bound easy Buckram. eT eee I There are many legal forms included 
a first payment of $1.00 and will make nine further | in this two-volume work covering 
monthly payments of $1.00 each. You are to pay carriage Affidavits, Real Estate Agreement, 
charges. If it is not entirely satisfactory I may return it Assignments, Bills of Sale, Bonds, 
to you within 10 days at your expense and my money will Contracts, Corporation By-Laws, Chat~ 
be refunded. D 83-29 tel Mortgages, Deeds, Leases, Mort- 
gages, Options, Partnership Agreement, 
I Power of Attorney, Promissory Note, 
eee eee eer eee eee ee ee Trust Agreement, Wills and Codicils. 
These alone will be of the utmost 
convenience and can be used in any 
state by notaries public, constables, 
justices of the peace, or any'public officer, 


Street and No. ....64+ Mela Riba 414 Cp hl Wee o elorsoresieveresaleeire k 


City or Town 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


insight. One of these things was the Orto 
boy, who was wounded three times befo1 
he escaped. He recovered in a hospit 
and rejoined his family’s show later. 

Altho they often have driven along dar 
roads late at night, highwaymen have se 
dom bothered them. Of course, they carr 
much cash with them, because banks al 
not open after the night performane 
But they are protected from hold-ups b 
a sort of sympathy—a feeling that life | 
hard enough for cireus people anyway- 
and by their reputation, often earned, « 
being able to take care of themselves. 

All cireus companies are families, be 
cause they travel and live by themselve 
But the Orton company is so much a famil 
that its members have little in common wit 
other people. They do meet familiar face 
in playing the same towns year after yeai 
and Mother Orton, white-haired and genia 
holds informal receptions on each ciret 
lot. She’s in the sixties, but always young 

Folks salute her at the office wagone 
when she takes tickets at the tent’s fron 
door with, ‘‘Hello, Mother Orton. How’ 
all the family?” To which she replies 
“Wine. How’s yours?”? But her family 2 
not especially keen for ‘‘towners.”’ 
non-professionals are ‘‘towners”’ in cirel 
vernacular, just as all cireus people ar 
“g troupers. ” 'T’hese troupers are interest 
only in circuses and performances. 
boys and girls are trained that way. 

In winter the barn at Adel, Lowa, is 
youngsters’ gymnasium, in summer it | 
their big top and the circus ring. Fror 
babyhood until their fifth year Orton 
dies romp around with ponies, horse: 
monkeys or elephants. At five they t 
lessons in back bending, contortion, a 
acrobatics. A  flip-fiap, beck bane aa 
or somersault is part of an Orton ‘dai 
dozen.” Hach young Orton does hig 0 
her setting-up exercises on trapeze bars 6 
Roman rings. They exercise under 
rental tutelage and enjoy it—they we 
born with circus blood in them. 

Some of them hope to walk the 


company for fifteen years. In summefil i 
juggles barrels with his feet. 
shows he coaches the Orton kids. 
he presides over a circus school. 
pupils delight in imitating him. 
These youngsters are schooled in th 
work so gradually that injuries are alme 
impossible and they grow into a sturdy le 
All of them want to be bareback riders, - 
the riders are the kings and queens of @ 
cusdom, the real tights-and-spangles arist 
crats. Sometime in his life each Orton rid 
In the homestead barn during the ear 
spring, or between performances wheno 
the road, a fat, white horse with a broaé 
flat back, is led into the magie cireus ri 
A small boy or girl is put on him. 
student wears rompers, probably. 
tights are reserved for performances; 
omy is necessary in cireusing. 
Before the ‘‘rosin-back’’—as all “pr 
ciple” horses are known to cireus people 
is allowed to walk, canter or lope, a b 
fastened around the student’s waist. 
rope attached to this safety belt is led oY 


jects from the cireus center pole, the 

which holds the big top up. The rope ru 
along the arm, through another pulley a 
down the pole, where it is held by the ridi 
teacher, 


| When the student stands up on the loping 
prses and leaps or tries a somersault and 
»mes down where the horse’s back is not, 
t loses his balance and falls off, the teacher 
ulls hard on the rope, the student dangles 
He. in midair and is lowered carefully 
y his teacher. Circus riding is taught like 
jat. That’s why there are so few injuries. 


| Tho they own rich farms near Adel and 
le neighboring town of Ortonville, the 
ttons impatiently await each spring, in 
je mean while ‘practising new stunts, 
aining wild animals, sewing spangles and 
guins on their costumes and painting 
jow wagons with gaudy colors.’”’ Some of 
ye children go to local public schools, 
jo the Orton school is with them when 
‘ey are traveling. “I mean schoolbook 
31001 as well as the tanbark school,” 
vs Mr. May as he tells us more of cireus 
h. 


pe 


The Ortons travel 4,000 miles in one 
Jnted season, from Manitoba to Texas 
id back home again. Three elephants 
Ik this distance annually, and, if you 
}« them, thoroughly enjoy the scenery. 
‘The Orton tribe has recently met trage- 
ss. Criley Orton, tho only forty-one, 
jd suddenly as the season opened, from 
}ilot on the brain, the doctors said. ‘Jen- 
| Lockhart,” an elephant, soon followed. 
pnnie’’? came over from India with the 
orming Lockhart elephants, long fea- 
wed with the Ringling show. When 
ero,” for many years the Ortons’ only 
jphant, went mad at Elkton, South Da- 
ja, and was shot to death during the 
json of 1916, “‘Jennie” was purchased. 
Jennie” was a kindly soul. All winter 
le Ortons played between her legs. 
bh summer she lifted countless ‘“‘towner” 
ldren on to her head. Last spring the 
ons gave her two small elephantine 
‘ypanions, ‘‘ Elsie’ and ‘‘Sadie.” ‘‘Jen- 
* was tall and stately. ‘“‘Elsie” and 
edie” were juveniles. Tho ‘‘Jennie”’ 
|| seen ninety summers she went over the 
Uc at a merry clip—about five miles an 
“Yr if her corns didn’t hurt her. ‘‘Elsie”’ 
“Sadie” would linger beside the road 
éess dirt on their backs or eat grass 
ighttully, and then scamper to catch 
ywith their herd boss, sometimes to the 
vor of motorists. Old ‘‘Jennie” lay 
ve, this spring, and passed on peacefully. 
8 year the show has another elephant. 
in the throng in the first big tent and 
wy the lions and tigers and everything, 
then follow your neighbors into the 
ser tent and sit with them on the blue 
is. The circus band, made up largely 
~@ rtons, obliges with traditional, fast- 
-thpoed music. Soon after the last note 
, Nellis Orton deserts her popcorn 
id to do the principal bareback riding 
Grace Orton, officially secretary and 
ssurer, dances gracefully on a wire or 
3s other feats of skill and agility. The 
yent Miles Orton acts as clown, then 
as off ‘‘clown white” and in tights and 
gles performs thrilling aerial feats 
‘re he exits, only to return later in an 


—- eo 


‘= © ee 


}rtons of the fourth generation present 
4s by ponies, to the delight of the 
“Ywner” children. Two very small 


“hortionists. Most of the program is 
in by Ortons, tho Maru Tekey, the 
anese, juggles barrels and parasols with 
“Yheet, and other talent outside the family 
orts to make a village holiday. 
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SERVE THE GROWING SOUTHWEST MARKET 
FROM DALLAS—THE CENTER 


The Southwest > + 7 + 7 


A 6 BILLION 


DOLLAR MARKET 


Must be Served from within 


HE SOUTHWEST is one of 

America’s major marketing 
units—with annual buying power 
of more than six billion dollars. 


Six billion dollars! Two billion 
dollars more than the annual Fed- 
eral Government budget! A bil- 
lion dollars more than the total 
value of all United States exports 
in 1928! Approximately a billion 
dollars more than the total value 
of world wheat production in 
1928! Over three billion dollars 
more than the value of world cot- 
ton production last year! 


The way to make this rich mar- 
ket pay you is to serve it from with- 
in, as the Southwest market is 
isolated by distance from most 
other marketing centers. For 
instance, from Chicago it is 1,049 
miles to Dallas, the center of the 
Southwest market; from New 
York it is 1,753 miles to this cen- 
ter; from San Francisco it is 1,945 
miles to the center; from Atlanta 
it is 892 miles. 


More and more companies each 
year “Serve the Growing Southwest 
Market from Dallas—the Center.’’* 
The fact that 1,905 national and 
sectional concerns maintain sales 
or manufacturing branches in Dal- 
las points to this as the logical dis- 
tribution and industrial center. 


It will pay you to investigate 
thoroughly the manufacturing and 


Dallas 


sales advantages of Dallas and the 
Southwest. We have prepared for 
executives seven valuable reports, 
which will be furnished on re- 
quest.. Write us, on your business 
letterhead, for your choice of the 
following: 


No. 1—Market Map of the Southwest 


No. 2—The Southwest—Six Billion 
Dollar Market 


No. 3—Dallas—Distribution Center 

No. 4—Industrial Survey of Dallas 

No. 5—Dalias as a City in Which to Live 
No. 6—The Growth of Dallas 

No. 7—Texas Corporation Laws 


Industrial Dallas, Inc. 


1407 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Dallas 


Southwestern Headquarters to American 
Business —1,905 national and sectional 
concerns maintain branches in DALLAS, 


INVESTMENTS * 


AND + FINANCE 


THE NEW RAILROAD HOLDING COMPANIES 


HE FORMATION OF HOLDING COMPANIES by 

some of the important railroad systems is a new factor 

in the rail-merger situation which seems to The Wall 
Street Journal to be taking precedence over any actual consoli- 
dation agreements. In particular, the activities of the Alle- 
ghany Corporation, controlled by the Van Sweringen interests, 
and the Pennsylvania’s Pennroad Corporation are much in the 
public eye. These activities, the New York Journal of Com- 
merce insists, ‘‘may work a fundamental change in the position 
of the carriers under the current régime of rigid governmental 
regulation.’”’ The point is made that: : 


These holding companies, which are engaged in acquiring con- 
trol of individual railroads through purchase of their securities 
in the open market, do not operate railroad properties, and as 
such they do not come under the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. As in the case of the public-utility 
holding companies, these corporations do not have to resort con- 
stantly to regulatory bodies to get permission to carry on their 
business in its essential phases. 


We haye had railroad holding companies before, but with a 
difference, for, as The Journal of Commerce reminds us, they were 
always holding companies for individual railroad properties: 


Thus, the Atlantic Coast Line Company of Connecticut has 
controlled for decades the Atlantie Coast Line system, and the 
Pennsylvania Company has controlled the Pennsylvania lines 
west of Pittsburgh. The Western Pacific has been controlled 
by such a special holding company since 1916, and latterly the 
Chesapeake Corporation has acted as a holding company for the 
controlling interest in the Chesapeake & Ohio. 


But such holding companies as the Alleghany and Pennroad 
corporations are concerns of an entirely different type, we are 
told: 


They control large amounts of free capital, and are at liberty 
to purchase the stoek of any railroad either for investment or 
eontrol. Conceivably, there is nothing to stop such holding 
companies from aequiring any number of railroad properties, just 
as the new public-utility holding companies have been acquiring 
numerous operating properties during the past few months. 

Of course, it will be argued, these holding companies merely 
retain the control of operating railroads, and the latter are still 
subject, as regards rates, ete., to the regulatory commission. 
But the holding company obviously can carry out consolida- 
tions without permission of the commission; it can bring about 
communities of interest in the same way, and it can raise money 
for railroad purposes from the public in any way that it pleases, 
thus largely neutralizing the complicated system. of financial 
regulation which has been evolved since 1920. 


Perhaps, it is suggested, these holding companies are a legiti- 
mate ‘‘reaction to the efforts of Congress and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to burden the earriers with an unbear- 
able system of regulation,’ and perhaps they are ‘‘a normal 
outgrowth from the muddled consolidation policy of the Com- 
mission and its vacillating attempts to work out standard praec- 
tises in railroad financing.”” But The Journal of Commerce is 
aware that ‘‘there is a strong body of public opinion in this coun- 
try which favors our present system of railroad regulation,” and 
**Congress apparently feels the same way about it.”’ Therefore— 


It is up to Congress to take cognizance of this holding-com- 
pany movement, recognizing it as the result of a loophole in the 
law, and either specifically exempt these companies or include 
them within the seope of the Transportation Act of 1920, com- 
pelling them to get permission before acquiring control of other 
railroads. It should also give some attention to their capitali- 
zation. Otherwise, the transportation field will constitute 
another partial exception to the President’s broad program of 
strict law enforcement. 


AVIATION MERGERS AND THE INVESTOR 


HILE ‘‘BIG BUSINESS IS DEFINITELY taking 

\ : 5 over aviation and making it over on a gigantic scale,” 

as illustrated by the recent Curtiss-Wright merger 

and other important consolidations, ‘‘the public has reason to be 

wary,’’ advises the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. There 

will be plenty of legitimate groupings of successful enterprises, 

but there will also be ‘‘many fine schemes with nothing behind 
them but expensive promises.”’ In other words: 


There will be plenty to sell the air-minded investor a slice of 
the bright blue sky in the fair name of aviation. Hvery new 
industry has such camp-followers, who will not be scrupulous 
while the customer continues to be eredulous. 

Not all that has an airplane on its prospectus is worth a flier. 
Unless the investing public considers the real worth of aviation 
stock at least as carefully as it considers the assets, liabilities, 
earnings, and prospects of a familiar utility, there will shortly 
be a lot of fingers burned in the market. 3 


The ability of investment houses to raise large sums of money 
to float new aviation companies “‘is at once the delight and dis- 
may of observers in the investment market,” writes C. R. 
Adams, of Adams & Peck, in the financial section of the New 
York Herald Tribune: x 


, 

It is a great thing that aviation should have attracted such 
great popular favor that it can readily raise funds for almost 
any aeronautical enterprise. On the other hand, it stands to 
reason that only a comparatively small proportion of all the new 
issues will ultimately succeed in the degree that their promoters 
expect. 

At this very moment, the impression seems to be getting around 
that there is near at hand a striking readjustment in aviation 
securities. Most dealers in aviation stocks will probably assent 
to this view of the situation. The problem for the investor 
would appear to be one of separating the sheep from the goats. 
Is it possible to effect such a separation? 


f 


The writer in The Herald Tribune believes that it is, and for 
these reasons: 
j 

In the first place, it seems a reasonable conclusion that the 
investor need have no fears regarding the five great merger: 
groupings or the companies affiliated with them. If readjust- 
ments occur, it will not be these companies that suffer, altho 
their securities may be affected marketwise. Still less will it 
be the automobile-manufacturing companies and other large 
industrial concerns that have interested themselves in aviation. 
The danger in readjustment will lie in the numberless small 
companies which, operating on a shoestring, lack financial back- 
ing, skill in management, and diversification of activity. 
Commercial aviation may have been built up by individuals 
and small concerns, but the day of the latter has gone. Their 
work has been taken over by the larger merger groupings and 
by the other large companies which have entered the industry. 
To-day the small concern is confronted with the problem of com: 
peting with the big units having everything to work with 
skilled and experienced business management, large capital 
resources, great research and engineering organizations, and 
merchandising ability. 
Some small concerns will be able to carry on such competitior 
because of sheer excellence of their product and able manage 
ment. Many which have something that the big fellows want 
will be taken over; the big merger groupings are by no means 
completely organized—in fact, new acquisitions of small com- 
panies are being announced daily. Furthermore, there is good 
reason to believe that some companies, now comparatively 
small, may soon become powerful units and become parent 
companies of new merger groupings on their own account. 
The purchase of aviation securities offers to the investor great 
opportunities for future profit, provided only that the aviation- 
security buyer will use proper discretion in his commitments 
He will use best judgment if he will buy only the stocks of those 
companies which are assured of experienced and able manage 
ment and sufficient diversification of activity to assure abilitj 


THE BELL SYSTEM IS BUILDING AHEAD OF THE GROWTH OF THE COUNTRY 


his is the telephone’s job and goal 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue United States is developing 
a new civilization. The telephone 
is an indispensable element in it. The 
Bell System is building ahead of the 
growth of this civilization. In 1929 the 
telephone budget for land and buildings 
is 54 million dollars, with new build- 
ings rising in 200 cities. New equipment 
for central offices will cost 142 millions; 
exchange lines 120 millions; toll lines 
11g millions. 

The Bell System’s total expenditure 
| for plant and service improvements this 


| year will be 559 million dollars. 


This outlay is required because 
the telephone is a universal servant 
of this democracy. 

Business uses it to create more pros- 
perity. Homes use it for comfort and 
protection, for keeping friendships alive 
and enriching life. Its general use enables 
each personality to extend itself with- 
out regard to distance. 

The telephone ideal is that any- 
one, anywhere, shall be able to talk 
quickly and at reasonable cost with 
anyone, anywhere else. There is no 


standing still in the-BelleSystem, 
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in ONE Investment 
by this 


INVESTMENT TRUST! 


eres of investors, 
large and small, are profiting by this suc- 
cessful investment trust: THE AMERI- 
CAN AND SCOTTISH INVESTMENT 
COMPANY. 


A higher degree of safety, increased in- 
come, broad diversification, profit—all are 
combined in one investment and can be 
obtained as easily for $500 as for $500,000. 


The trust funds are employed in secur- 
ities of the highest type—wisely and broadly 
diversified. Hence maximum income con- 
sistent with safety is obtained. 


The success of this Investment Trust is 
the direct result of experienced direction 
and management. The Board of Directors 
includes investment bankers who for many 
years have supervised long established and 
profitable Investment Trusts abroad. The 
management— GEORGH M. FORMAN 
& COMPANY—likewise has been closely 
associated with highly successful English 
and Scottish Investment Trusts since the 
early eighties. 


The coupon will bring you complete facts on how 
you can share in the safety and increased income 
this investment opportunity provides. 


GEORGE M.ForMAN 
er COMPANY 


Investment Securities Since 1885 


112 West Adams Street 120 Broadway 
Chicago New York 


Dept. 48: Please send me, without obligation, descrip- 
tive literature on The American and Scottish Invest- 
ment Company. 


SIN ea) ee ae ge ere — 
TNC Ks bas = oe ean a Se Ee RE ee ES =n) 
Write for Free Guide Book 
PATENTS. sx TO OBTAIN A_ PATENT’ 


and Record of Invention Blank. 
Send model or sketch and description of your invention 
for our Inspection and Advice Free. Terms Reasonable. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


What of Your Child’s Future? 


_ Before there is cause for worry—that is the time 
for you to take steps which will insure your child good 
health, splendid mentality, and moral stamina. 


YOUR GROWING CHILD 


By H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 
tells you how you inay develop in your child a sense of 
responsibility, self-reliance, honesty, good manners, 
and explains how to eradicate undesired traits. It 
discusses in a common-sense way such problems as 
companions, punishment, proper hygiene, diet, 
children’s reading, potential dangers from common 
diseases of children, religion for children, and gives a 
comprehensive, authoritative survey of the things 


you must reckon with in rearing your child. 


“It is clearly written in simple every-day language. 
I find init a sympathetic understanding of the phys- 
ical and mental growth of a child, a sane and sober 
recognition of the problems that beset teachers and 


mothers.’’—ANGELO PATRI, 
and Children’s Columnist. 


1zmo. Cloth. 405 pages. $2.50, net; $2.64, post-paid 
At all Booksellers or from 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Consulting Educator 


INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


to meet the rapidly changing conditions 
of this promising industry. 

Naturally, the investor will find greater 
security in those stocks which have been 


backed by strong financial houses. The 
securities of small aviation enterprises will 
be ordinarily avoided unless the latter have 
peculiar attributes to distinguish them 
from the rank and ‘ile of the weaker units 
of the industry. Using these rules, the 
buyer, under proper investment advice, 
should have little fear of readjustments in 
the industry, altho, of course, he must be 
prepared for radical fluctuations in security 
prices from time to time. 

Essentially the industry is safe. The 
industry’s resources are too great and there 
is too much business on hand to permit of 
any permanent difficulty for the more 
strongly intrenched aviation manufacturing 
or transport enterprises. 


WHERE THE MOTORIST’S MONEY 
GOES 


RISE of $64 since last year in the cost 
of operating an automobile, according 
to the president of the American Motorists 
Association, does not indicate that main- 
tenance and operation costs are neces- 
sarily increasing. The difference between 
the 1927 figure of $229 and the 1928 figure 
of $293—a matter of 28 per cent.—is 
explained, it seems, by the fact that, with 
better highways available each year, the 
average motorist uses his automobile pro- 
portionately more. At any rate, the Asso- 
ciation gives us the figures, and leaves us 
to extract as much elation as we can from 
them. Says a New York World item: 


An average of $293 was spent by each 
motorist in the United States during 1928 
in the operation and maintenance of his 
car, according to figures compiled, by the 
American Motorists Association. Of this 
sum $101, or 34 per cent., was expended for 
fuel and lubricants, this being the largest 
item in the motorist’s annual operation 
and maintenanee bill. 

he $293 figure does not take into 
account depreciation. The average life of 
a passenger automobile, according to a 
computation of the Government, is ap- 
proximately seven years. During 1928 
the average retail price of passenger cars 
in the United States was $875, which, 
based on a seven-year life expectancy, 
would mean an average depreciation of 
$125 per year. From this figure, plus the 
average upkeep cost of $293, it will be seen 
that the general average cost of operation, 
plus depreciation, was $418 per year, or 
approximately $1.14 per day. The com- 
parable figure for 1927 shows that the 
average cost of operation, plus deprecia- 
tion, was $365 for that year, or $1 per day. 

The second largest item on the motorist’s 
maintenance bill is for labor incident to 
repair work, the motorist expending in 
1928 for this item an average of $82. His 
replacement parts cost him $55, while his 
average tire bill, during the year, was $34. 
An average of $21 was expended for acces- 
sories which, with the $101 spent for gaso- 
line and oil, make up the total of $293 as 
the average cost of maintenance for each 
motor vehicle for 1928, 
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The New Industrial 


5 ; 

Revolution and Wage: 

By W. JETT LAUCK 
Former Frofessor of Economics and Polities, 
Washington and Lee University; Secretary 
Former National War Labor Board, 

A business-like study of the radical changes 
American theory and practice which have come 
since the World War and created the present er 
prosperity. It brings to light the revolutionary char 
in the fundamental attitude of industrial lead 
capitalists, students, publicists and members of 
justment agencies toward wage principles and sta 
ards. The only book on the subject published, — 

“Dr. Lauck has made an exhaustive study. 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 

“The book is invaluable not only in its show 
of the new attitude of American industrial leaders 
toward labor wage-fixing, but aids in bringing 
waid and suggesting for the future, a sound b 
industrial procedure.’’—New Haven Times-Unt 

Crown vo. Cloth. 317 pp. $2.50; by mail, $2.6 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave. 


ee 
THE DICTIONARY OF GRAM 

By James A. Hennesy 

Explains and corrects common errors in speech; 

fully, in alphabetical order, the more important 

grammar. Illustrated with examples from living li 

Pocket size, 152 pages. Cloth, post-paid, 50c; Leal 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New ¥ 


Commonwealth Edison 
Company has paid 159 
consecutive dividendsto 
wis stockholders. Send 
for 1929 Year Book. § 
Stock listed on _ The 
Ghieago Stock 
Eachange. 


tears down and re-builds overnight, keepin 
abreast of advancing times, Her new 44 
Board of Trade Building rises majesticall 
the site of her famous old grain exchanj 
The builders chose EDISON SERVICE f 
power and light supply—indicative also of tht 
advancing times, for the old building operate 
its ownelectric plant, This change is signifi 
of the trend toward EDISON SERVICEk 
large buildings and factories, where efficiel 
and economy of power supply are requi 
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, | a 
y is it— 
THAT thousands of bankers, brokers, investment 
firms and corporations pay $1,200 to $3,000 
a year (depending upon location) for DOW, 


JONES—-WALL STREET JOURNAL financial and 


business news via electrically operated news tickers? 


THAT numerous West Coast subscribers to THE 
WALL STREET JOURNAL pay over $300 a year 
to receive their copies more quickly via AIR MAIL? 


THAT numerous Middle Western subscribers to 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL pay $90 a year 
to receive their copies more quickly via AIR MAIL? 


The Answer 


is found by subscribing to THE WALL STREET 
DOURNAL at $1.8 a year (regular mail). 


The ever - mounting circulation of THE WALL 
STREET JOURNAL is convincing proof that it is 


The American Financial Authority 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


published by DOW, JONES. & Co. 
44 Broad Street New York 


. 4f 
“Its Circulation Is Billions In Purchasing Power 
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Cruise and live in Comfort 


o Go anywhere in a Matthews 
6 QO Cruiser. Take family and 
friends. Individual berths, 


galley, toilet room, mahog- 

, any dresser and buffet, 

>. wardrobes.Accommodates 

SINGLE CABIN 
RUISER 


6 to 9 persons. Sturdy, sea- 
worthy salt-water construc 
tion. 6cyl., 125 h.p. marine 
motor; speed 15-17 m.p.h. 
Write for folder L. 


THE MATTHEWS co Port Clinton, Ohio, U. S. rs 
Quality Service Since 1890 


LAW DEGREE IN ONE YEAR 


at this famous Law School of Cumberland University. 
Reputation for eighty-two years of highest standards. 
Not a lecture school. Dail; lessons assigned from 
standard textbooks, cover entire field of American Law. 
Moot court twice a week. Among more than 5,000 suc- 
cessful alumni are former U. S. Supreme Court Associate 
Justices; present and former Chief and Associate Justices 
of many state courts, including those of Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Florida, Arkansas, Montana, 
Oklahoma, North Carolina, and Texas; two. present 
Federal Judges in Tennessee; seven U. S. Senators; 
scores of U. 8. Congressional representatives and other 
prominent jurists. Eighty-third year begins second 
Monday in September, 1929. For catalogue, address: 
Cumberland University Law School, Box 317, Lebanon, Tenn. 


The. 35% 
vie! YEAR 
ELOCUTION, MUSICAL COMEDY, 
STAGE DANCING; TALKING PICTURES 
Art of SINGING, Elective Courses for Stage- 
Adv. e Directing, and Personal Culture 
yy 
tate A. Brady 
Sir Jc ae and Placements. Biolog 
| Marts il M ford, The Astairs, Lee 
J.J. 3, Laurette Taylor. For 


ces while learning) Student task 


free catalo secretary 


Alan Dale, Jr. 
ALVIENE UNIVERSITY, 66 W. ‘esth St., M. Y. (Ext. 18) 


MONTHS’ STUDY ABROAD $30() 


Arranged with European Institutions 
of Learning 


Sailing August 31, 1929 


POCONO PEOPLE’S COLLEGE STUDY TOUR 
The Open Road, Inc., 20 W. 43rd St., New York 


THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 


Yor Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 
GIRLS BOYS ITTLE FOLKS 


Summer Camp 
Booklet, Box 160, Langhorne, Pa. (near Philadelphia) 
Nirs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


STARRETT SCHOOL Gi RLS 


Fully accredited, 46th year. Academic, College 
Preparatory. Junior College and Special ‘Courses. | 
Music conservatory. HEselCatnion Book of Views. 
Box 42 4515 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago 


COLLEGE Co-educational, enroll- 
ing only high school 
graduates. Offers intensive training 


for secretarial, accounting, court re- 
porting and teaching positions. 34th year. Placement 
service. Free Book of Facts. Home of Gregg Shorthand. 


Gregg College, Dept. L.D., 225 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
a ee ee 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY 


TRAINING—3oth yr. Accredited — progressive. 3 yr. 
diploma. Student residence. Opens Sept. 16. Address 
Registrar for Bulletin. CHICAGO TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, Dept.11,504 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. 


6) MONTRLY free. Write today. 


wl HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 74 Springfield, Mass. 


SENT FREE Ne Obligation to Buy 


if you act quick!—we will send postpaid—for 
80 days free reading—new Voice Book dis- 
closing startling VOICE FACTS that may save 
hundreds of dollars to every man or woman 
seeking a strong, rich voice for either ging- 
ing or Penne 30 days free reading— 

send $1.0! \erwise, return it—that’s ste 


PROF. E. FEUCHTINGER, Dept. C-183 
1810 Wilson Avenue Suite 29 EIS WEson/Avenie= Site 22 ChicexOae a —— 


August 3, 


July 


July 


Esenwein’s famous forty- 
| lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
}/ Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER'S 


1929 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


July 17.—Seviet Russia breaks off diplo- 
matie relations with China in the dis- 
pute over the Chinese Hastern Railway 
in Manchuria. 


Commissioner Frederick St. George 
Booth-Tucker, Salvation Army leader, 
dies in London. He was 76. 


July 18.—Massing of Russian and Chinese 
troops along the Siberian-Manchurian 
border is reported, and martial law is 
proclaimed at Harbin, Manchuria. 


July 19—Commissar of Railroads Jan 
Rudzutak informs American  corre- 
spondents that Soviet Russia will not 
invade China unless the Chinese attack 
the Russians. 


July 20.—President Chiang Kai-shek ap- 


peals to China’s military leaders and 
to the public to ‘‘stand united against 
the menace of Soviet Russia,’? while 
Jan Rudzutak, acting head of the 
Soviet Government, says that Russia 
will stand loyally by the Kellogg anti- 
war pact, unless the Chinese Govern- 
ment commits a warlike act. 


July 21.—The French Chamber of Depu- 


ties ratifies the debt agreements with 
the United States and Great Britain 
by a majority of eight votes. 


The Chinese Government issues a mani- 
festo saying that Communist propa- 
ganda had forced it to adopt measures 
of self-defense, and that the responsibil- 
ity for the disturbance of world peace 
must rest upon the Soviet Government. 


Russian airplanes are reported over 
Pogranichnaya, a city near the border 
of Eastern Manchuria. 


22.—The Chinese Government ex- 
presses its willingness to submit its 
dispute with Russia to the League of 
Nations, or to the Powers signatory 
to the Bria and-Kellogg anti-war pact. 
Soviet Russia rejects the offer of Foreign 
Minister Briand of France to mediate. 


Recent earthquakes and landslides in 
Northern Anatolia are reported to have 
caused the death of 1,000 people and 
to have rendered 10,000 homeless. 


23.—The Northeastern Provincial 
Governments of China, the three com- 
posing Manchuria, issue a statement 
declaring that Soviet Russia had 
actually begun hostilities by seizing 
Chinese cargo boats and freight-trains, 
and sending airplanes over Chinese 
territory. 


The Chilean Government signs the 
Briand-Kellogg anti-war pact. 


DOMESTIC 


July 17.—Charles Forepaugh, a founder of 


the Forepaugh Aggregation, the famous 
circus and menagerie of the past cen- 


Shrines of the Great 
in Kurope 


By EDWIN ROBERT PETRE 
Author of ‘When You Go to Europe” 


The only handbook of its kind in existence— 
unique tourist directory of the birthplaces 
homes, story scenes, and working backgrounc 
of more than two thousand authors, painters 
sculptors, musicians, dramatists, scientists, ex 
plorers, philosophers, and others—past anc 
present. Arranged alphabetically for quick 
and easy reference; first by countries and cities 
then alphabetically by names. 


“Tt is a clever idea and well carried out . . 
a little travel companion which may well bring 


enrichment to the traveler’s days.’’-—New Yori 
Times Book Review. 
“An irresistibly, absorbingly interesting 


handbook, prepared with painstaking care by 
an enthusiast for his task.’—Hartfore 
Courant. 


12mo, Fabrikoid, $2.00, net; $2.10, post-paid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New Yor! 


(National Health Series) 
Diabetes and Its Treatment 


By Frederick M. Allen, M, D., Director, The 
Physiatric Institute, Morristown, New Jersey 


How to avoid diabetes and Bright’s disease, and how to modif 
the diet and habits in actual cases of kidney trouble. 


16mo,_ Flexible Fabrikoid. 80c net; by mail, 86e. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New Yor! 


JOHNSON'S 
FOOT SOAP 


© MAGIC ON TIRED.TENDER 
SMARTING PERSPIRING FEET 


WANT anew bi 
ness profession 
your own, with 
the trade you ¢ 
attend to? Th 
becomea foote¢ 


rectionist, and in a few weeks earn big income in sé; 
fees—not medical nor chiropody—easy terms for ho 
training, no further capital needed, no goods to buy, 
agency. Address 

Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Ma 


“BURNSandSCALDS 


Stop the throbbing and smarting 
at once with a soothing touch of — 


Resinol 


Post-paid 


Invaluable to all nature lovers, teachers, pare 


Five Pocket-Size — 


GUIDES TO NATUR 


Interesting, instructive, accurate. Contain 
ductions, in natural colors, of common American 
European plant-, insect-, and animal-life, with co 
mon and scientific names of each. All illustratio: 
no reading matter whatever, except names and i 


1. COMMON AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN INS 
(prepared under the supervision of William Bew 
miller, Curator of the Dept. of Entomology, 


ity": 12 Weeks by By Leora sa fi yg lt 12 Weeks by Actual Work tury, dies at West Burlington, New ican Museum of Natural History). 127 - 
ectrici pune Gene SOTO Cony Jersey. He was ninety-one. Fray cE BEGEAI SOT OSS: 


Auto courses included. You don’t need 
x SEND AT 2. AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN B TTE FLIES 
CC ie ee July 18.—The Conference of Governors, MOTHS. (piepared cider the aigeiene oe Will 


Cee eee arn cone nee ee meeting in New London, Connecticut, Beutenmiiller). 113 illustrations in natural cole 
sidetrack George W. Wickersham’s | 3, AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN BIRDS. 07 illust 

proposal for closer cooperation between tions in natural colors. 

the States and the Federal Govern- | 4 AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANTS. 

ment in the enforcement of Prohibition tions in natural colors. 

and for a division of authority between | 5. AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN MAMMALS. 63 ill 

these two agencies in the administra- trations in natural colors. e 

tion of the Prohibition law. 


Cuticura 
Shaving Stick 


92 illusts 


Contains the medicinal properties of 

Cuticura, Freely lathering and sanative, 

it promotes skin health and protects the 

newly shaven surface from infection. 
25c. Everywhere 


Size about 3% inches wide by about 6 inches high. B 
grained Paper Binding. Price 30 cents, net, per 
32 cents, post-paid. Five volumes, $1.60, post-paid. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New 


Nine people are killed in the wreck of a 
passenger train of the Chicago, Roek 


| 
nand and Pacific Railroad, while cross- 
F a bridge near Stratton, Colorado. 


//9.—After consulting with the British, 
‘neh, Japanese, and Chinese Ambas- 
ors, Secretary of State Stimson re- 
jads Russia and China that both are 
jder obligation, as signatories of the 
jand-Kellogg anti-war pact, to settle 
wir dispute over the Chinese Eastern 
Jilway by pacific means. 


embargo against shipment of arms 
\Mexico has been raised by proclama- 
wn of President Hoover, it is an- 
imeed. 


tent Hoover estimates that the cost 
overnment in the fiscal year 1933 
reach $1,148,800,000, as compared 
expenditures of $790,300,000 in 
fiscal year 1926 and $840,100,000 
(1928. This increase is due to the 
£ of maintaining the Army and 
wy, the cost of public-work projects, 
|. to the post-office deficit. 


ST 


ti.—The British Ambassador in- 
ms Secretary Stimson that he has 
in instructed by his Government to 

that it is very happy to associate 
ff with the United States Govern- 
at to avoid a clash between Nation- 
|; China and Soviet Russia, by invok- 
(ithe Briand-Kellogg anti-war pact. 


méepartment of Commerce announces 
i the birth-rate in the registration 
@., exclusive of Massachusetts and 
ih, declined to 19.7 per 1,000 of 
nated population in 1928 from 20.7 
27, while the death-rate, during the 
pe period, rose to 12.3 from 11.4. 

‘i 

/.—The North German Lloyd liner 
Binen makes a new transatlantic 
sing record of 4 days, 17 hours and 
hminutes. The old record of the 
tarder Mauretania was 5 days, 2 
is and 34 minutes. 


pal assurances that China and 
‘et Russia are pledged to the Briand- 
ogg anti-war pact and to avoid war 
st in self-defense. 


. James Cannon, Jr., says in a pub- 
Hic statement that George W. Wick- 
“ixen’s suggestion to the Governors’ 
ference to modify the Prohibition 


-—Twelve hundred marines have 
@ ordered home from Nicaragua, 
(mz approximately 2,300 on duty 
, it is announced at the White 


0S. 


%]. military expenditures to conform 
{the world outlook for peace, and 
we same time maintain adequate 
wredness. 


WBackson and Forest O’Brine break 
Wyworld’s endurance flight record 
St. Louis, Missouri, with the 
of 246 hours, 43 minutes and 32 
ids, and continue flying. The 
(id is one hour longer than that 
ved by Roland B. Reinhart and 
1 W. Mendell. 


‘ing with Nature.— The weary 
ite said, ‘‘Can’t this case be settled 
furt?’’ 

vhat we’s trying to do, yo’ honor, 
2 policeman interfered.’’— Boston 
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* TEN YEARS AFTER ° 


WHEN you plan to build, you pic- 
ture your building as a fine new 
structure . . . modern to the last 
detail, handsome, adequate, profit- 
able. Look forward ten years—will 
it then be as hopelessly obsolete, in- 
adequate, unattractive as many ten- 
year-old buildings you know today 
—or will it be built of steel? Adap- 
table, flexible, easily remodeled, 
quickly modernized steel! Strong, 
speedily erected, suited to every 
type and size of bridge or building. 

Steel construction easily de- i 
feats obsolescence. Floor 
areas can be increased by 
added stories. Adjacent ad- 
ditions may be easily built. 
The whole building or any 


part can be readily altered or 
remodeled for another purpose. 
Before you build, investigate steel. 

The American Institute has pre- 
pared a series of non-technical 
pamphlets covering practically 
every kind of structure. Let us send 
you gratis the pamphlet devoted to 
your type of building. Write today. 

The co-operative non-profit service 
organization of the structural steel 
industry of the United States and 
Canada. Correspondence is invited. 
200 Madison Ave., New York 
City. District offices in New 
York, Worcester, Philadel- 
phia, Birmingham, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Topeka, Dallas,San Francisco. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL CREATED THE SKYSCRAPER 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
STEEL CONSTRUCTION, INC. 


STEEL INSURES STRENGTH AND SECURITY 


set ~ 


THE «SPICE OF (a eee 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


Domestic Economy Triumphant.— One 
argument in favor of bridge is that it has 
done away with the necessity for an attic 
to store junk in. We give it all away 
now as prizes.— Boston Transcript. 


Taking His Medicine.— Macistrata— 
‘And you were having words with your 
wife?” 

DrrenpAnt—‘Not with ’er, your honor, 
from ’er.”—Answers (London). 


Happy Thought.—FLarpper—‘‘What did 
Dad want to see you for?” 

Nervous Surror—‘‘He wanted to know 
if my intentions were 
strictly honorable.”’ 

FLarprppr— ‘‘And are 
they?”’—LondonOpinion. 


Putting His Foot Down. 
—‘Does Senator Flub- 
dub ever take a decided 
stand on anything?” 

“Yes, he’s in favor of 
saving the dogwood.’’— 
Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal. 


Live-Stock Note.—In 
Delaware the educational 
authorities have decided 
that the girl students 
must wear stockings to 
school. It made the 
ehildren laugh and play 
to see the ealf at school. 
—Boston Herald. 


Charm of _ Silence. 
—Mr. Ricoman—‘How 
do you like this place? 
Shall we buy it?” 

His Wire—“Oh, it’s perfectly lovely! 
The view from this baleony is so fine that 
it leaves me speechless.” 

“Then we'll buy it.”,— Answers (London). 


Cop: 


Infighting.—The squad of recruits had 
been taken out to the rifle range for 
their first try at marksmanship. They 
knelt at 250 yards and fired. Not a hit. 
They were moved up to 200 yards. Not 
a hit. They tried it at 100. Nota hit. 

“°’Tenshun!” the sergeant bawled. “Fix 
bayonets! Charge! It’s your only chance.” 
—Army and Navy Journal. 


Familiar Voice.—‘‘Only yesterday,” said 
Jones, who was discussing philanthropy, 
“T refused a womana small sum of money, 
and in consequence I passed a sleepness 
night. The tone of her reproachful voice 
never left me for a moment.” 

“Dear me, indeed a kind heart! 
was the woman?” 

“My wife.’”—Denver Post. 


Who 


Through Rose-Colored Glasses.—The 
archbishop had preached a splendid sermon 
on the beauties and joys of married life. 
Two old Bridgets waddled slowly out at 
the close of the service. 

‘Ah, ’twas a fine sermon his riv-rince was 
after tellin’ us.” 

“Indeed it was. An’ I wish I knew as 
little about it as he does.’’—Associated 
Magazine. 


“Now, then, miss, wot’s yer number?” 


Revising Emerson.—‘‘Let’s see, how does 
that saying go: ‘If a man make a better 
mouse-trap than his neighbor, the world 
will beat—will beat——’ ”’ 

“Will beat him out of the patent, no 
doubt.’”’—Montreal Star. 


Hero by Proxy.— Two little boys came 
into the dentist’s office. One said to the 
dentist, “I want a tooth took out and I 
don’t want no gas because I’m in a hurry.” 

Dentist—‘“That’s a brave little boy. 
Which tooth is it?” 

Lirtte Boy—‘“Show him your tooth, 
Albert.”—Texas Ranger. 


Knows His Ribs.—‘‘Which do you like 
better, balloon tires or high-pressure tires?”’ 

“T like balloon tires better.” 

“What kind of a car do you have?” 

“T don’t have any, I’m a pedestrian.” 
—Grinnell Malteaser. 


Famous Godfather.—Our linotype oper- 
ator is having quite a time finding names 
for his twins. We suggested Etaoin and 
Shrdlu, both words being used quite often 
by lnotype operators, and originated by 
them.—Augusta ( Kan.) Gazette. 


Lead-Pipe Cinch.— 
Mabelle was a poetess, 

But she married a plumber man. 
“More cash in the pipes of a plumber,”’ 
She says, ‘‘than the pipes of Pan.” 

—Florida Times- Union. 


* 


Ask Einstein—‘‘Do you understand 
exactly what a debenture is?” 

“Not yet,” answered Farmer Corntossel. 
“One of my reasons for pushing our boy 
Josh through college is the hope that he’ll 
get smart enough to explain it to the 
family.”,—Washington Star. 


Reward of Genius.—There was a story 
from the Middle West the other day about 
a poet who was washing dishes in a restau- 
rant while awaiting the publication of a 
book of his poems. After it comes out, of 
course, he will probably be washing dishes 
in a restaurant.— Boston Herald. 


“Hildale 897, 


SLIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT 


Careless Girl.—Fouud—A ladies wi 
on the streets of Clara City.—Minnes 


paper. 


Beneficial Change of Scene.—His 1 
thumb, which was shot away, is do: 
nicely.—Chattanooga News. 


Probably Pork and _ Beans.—1 
marriage of the bright young man to ~ 
alert business woman, the stenograph 
is likely to be happier and more a 
tory. The stenographer figures on liy 
for life with the 
of her choice. — Bos 
Traveler. i 


Knows His Stars 
Captain Roscoe Tur 
recently arrived in O 
land with plans fo 
proposed airplane ro} 
between Hollywood ¢ 
Reno.— Air Transpo; 
tion. 4 


Wild Women. — ‘' 
crash was heard by ] 
Sherwood, who rus! 
to the scene to find 
favorite tree a vie 
of aunts, which had eg 
the trunk in two.—} 
paraiso (Ind.) paper. 


There’s Still [ 
Girls.—Wife Wante 
Youngest I can git I 
52 and worth as m 
as eny man my age in 
good lordes site and ak 
as white. So eall or rite Jas. H. 7 
Route 7 Meridian Miss. in care of R 
Moffett and see whe wil be the youns 
wife. this ad good till maried.—Quiti 
(Miss.) paper. 


Party J.” 
.  etidge. 


Stiff Current.— 
RIVER IS STARCHED 
FOR SUICIDE VICTIM 


— Denver 


Turning the Tables.— 
FISH PLENTIFUL, 
FIND ANGLERS 
AT RED DEER 
—Calgary Morning Albe 


Female of the Species Answers Las 
Lost—A large German police dog 
swers to name Jack, on Monday. 


$100 Reward to any one who can tel 
where I can locate my white Eskimo 
who answers to the name of Ruth, 
or alive. 
—Ads in the same issue of a Wood 
(N. J.) paper. 3 


Try This on Your Saxophone. 
ambulance surgeon called to city an 
lance surgeon at 7 o’clock this mornif 
treat a man who smashed a nose 
practically demolishing his ear by 
ming it in the rear end while in a dr 
condition after driving all night from 
Hampshire in broad daylight on Fai 
avenue.— Bridgeport Post. . 


